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Editor’s Page 


From his chair in the Bancroft Library, at the Univer- 
sity of California, your editor looks out upon a landscape 
far different from that which he left in New Mexico, when 
he resigned his position as head of the history department 
and dean of the Graduate School at the University of New 
Mexico to become director of the Bancroft Library and 
professor of history at the University of California, Berkeley. 
In Albuquerque, there were mountains in the distance, 
mirages, a wonderfully blue sky, the Sandias bathed in 
mysterious colors, wide vistas of rolling mesa, or the de- 
lightful afternoon summer storms when it thundered, blew, 
flashed lightning, and seldom rained. 

These qualities of the environment are missing in the 
San Francisco Bay area, except for the brown hills—brown 
under the dry summer sun. Here the sky seems leaden, 
heavy with a high fog that would lead a visitor to carry his 
umbrella. The hillsides are covered with playhouses—so 
they appear from a distance—but upon closer approach they 
are the lovely Berkeley homes that crawl ever higher up 
the hillsides with the increase in population. Often the 
higher rows of houses are hidden in a blanket of “high fog,” 
soon to be dispersed by the forenoon sun. 

Yes, it is a far cry from the Sunshine State of the South- 
west to the Golden Gate of the Pacific—one leaves the former 
with regret, but with pleasant memories, and eagerly looks 
forward to what the future holds in store. Your Editor has 
returned to his alma mater. 

Readers of THE HIsTorIAN will please note the Editor's 
change of address. It now is, BANCROFT Liprary, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 
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n N its strictest, sense military law is that part of the public 
it I law which governs all persons belonging to the military 
W establishment and which is operative at all times “in 
d peace or in war, and in all places, at home or abroad.”? It is 


due process law for those in the military service of the United 
States, and is superinduced to the ordinary or civil law for 
the purpose of “regulating the citizen in his character of 
soldier.”? In its broader meaning, military law includes 
also that law which regulates the relations of enemies and 
authorizes military government and martial law.* But 
martial law is merely the will of the commanding officer and 
although his acts are always subject to review by the civil 
authorities, there is no code of martial law any more than 
there is a code of law for military government. Thus, for 
the purpose of this review which is merely preparatory for 


ey the discussion of The Articles of War, military law in its more 
up restricted sense only will be considered. 
the The military code comprises both written and unwritten 


law. The written law consists of the Articles of War, other 
congressional enactments relating to the organization and 


ith: government of the army, army regulations, general and 
net special orders, and, it might be added, the opinions of the 
oks judge-advocate general and of the attorney-general of the 


1. Edgar S. Dudley, Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-Martial (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1907) , p. 2. 
2. Lt. Col. S. V. Benet, A Treatise on Military Law (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1866), p. 7. For the interpretation that military law is due 
process law, see Reaves vs. Ainsworth, 219 United States, p. 296. 
3. William Winthrop, Military Law and Precedents (Boston: Brown & Co., 
1896) , p. 15. 


or'’s 
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United States. The opinions of the judge-advocate general, 
however, must be approved by the secretary of war and then 
are binding upon the military establishment only until over- 
ruled or reversed.* Likewise, the opinions of the attorney- 
general upon questions of military law are binding upon the 
army only when so directed by the War Department.® 

The Articles, sometimes called Rules and Articles, of War 
are statutory enactments for the enforcement of discipline 
and the administration of criminal justice in the army. They 
are enacted by Congress in the exercise of its constitutional 
power “to make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces.”® Army regulations, on the other 
hand, are administrative rules, that is, executive acts, as dis 
tinguished from enactments of Congress. It is true that the 
word “regulations” and also its allied term “rules” are some- 
times used in the constitution as descriptive of statute law.’ 
All law, however, is regulation in a greater or less degree but 
“regulations proper,” whether of the army or of other govern- 
mental departments and agencies, are administrative rules or 
directives as contrasted with enactments. 

Army regulations may be divided into several classes, as 
follows: (1) those which have received the sanction of Con- 
gress and therefore cannot be changed or altered by executive 
action; (2) those made pursuant to or in execution of a stat- 
ute; and (3) those emanating from and depending upon the 
constitutional authority of the president as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces.’ As a matter of fact, the authority 
for army regulations is found primarily in the distinctive 
4. See Deming vs. McClaughry, 113 Fed. Rep., p. 641. 

5. The Attorney-Generals have never claimed for their opinions the force of 

law. See Dudley, op. cit., p. 12. 

Federal Constitution, Art. 1, sec. 8, par. 14. See Carter vs. Roberts, 177 

United States, pp. 496-7, for an interpretation of this clause. 

Cf. Art L, sec. 4, par. 1; Art. 1, sec. 8, pars. 11 and 14; and Art. 4, sec. §, 


par. 2 for the use of “regulations’ and “rules.” 
See Gratiot vs. The United States, 4 Howard, p. 117. 
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function of the president as commander-in-chief, a function 
which authorizes him “to issue, personally or through his 
military subordinates, such orders and directives as are neces- 
sary and proper to ensure order and discipline in the army.’’® 
Nevertheless, when such regulations are published and car- 
ried into effect, congressional ratification is implied.!° 

As for general and special orders, these may be either writ- 
ten or verbal. General orders emanate from the War depart- 
ment or from a commanding general, and are made public 
to the army at large or, in the case of a general, to his com- 
mand. Special orders, on the other hand, affect only those 
individuals to whom they are issued. In either instance, 
however, such orders must not be in conflict with the articles 
or statutes or with the regulations and orders of higher au- 
thority. 

The unwritten law mentioned above is the common law 
of the army, and consists of principles and customs of the 
service derived from immemorial usage. This body of law, 
however, is not large as many customs have changed their 
form by becoming written regulations. Too, it may be in- 
teresting to note, customs of the service, unlike legal customs, 
cannot serve as a defense before a military court.1! This may 
be due to the fact that many customs are of a negative nature, 
taboos so to speak. For example, customs of the service for- 
bade commissioned officers to push a baby carriage, carry an 
umbrella, wear overshoes, or engage in private business and, 
strictly speaking, those violating these taboos may be prose- 
cuted under Article of War no. 95 for actions unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman. 


The need for some means of legally punishing soldiers for 
dereliction of military duty has existed from the time the first 


g. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 27. 

10. For this interpretation see Maddox vs. The United States, 20 C. Clo. P., 
P- 198. 

11. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 41. 
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group of men was organized for armed combat. While no 
written codes remain from the earliest times, some of the 
principal military offenses of the Romans have come down 
to the present without substantial change. The Romans, for 
instance, held as military crimes such modern offenses as 
desertion, disobedience, mutiny, deserting one’s post, dis 
abling onself or attempting suicide “without reasonable ex- 
cuse,” and laying hands on a superior.’ The kinds of pun- 
ishments meted out included flogging, fines, imposition of 
tasks, change to an inferior station,!* dishonorable discharge 
(also called shameful from “probrosa”), and death. Alto 
gether eighteen offenses were punishable by death.'* How. 
ever, capital punishment was remitted in the cases of those 
who erred through “wine or in frolic’, something unknown 
in the armies of today. Too, if a crime against the military 
order was committed by several jointly, some were selected 
for punishment by lot so that “fear might strike many, while 
actual punishment struck but few.”?5 Moreover, Roman 
soldiers were never punished by being sent to the mines, tor- 
tured, condemned to the beasts or to the gallows nor, espe. 
cially in the early days of the republic, were they liable to 
any punishment of plebians.!* 

Among the early Germans, in the absence of a written 
code, military justice was usually administered by the tribal 
chiefs through the instrumentality of the priests. The prin- 
cipal punishments, besides death, included flogging, for. 


12. George W. Currie, The Military Discipline of the Romans from the 
Founding of the City to the Close of the Republic (An abstract of a 
doctoral thesis, published under the auspices of the Graduate Council of 
Indiana University, 1928), pp. 49.50. 

This punishment is reminiscent of World War II when American soldiers 
of the “Railroad Battalion” were transferred to combat duty because of 
their black-market dealings. 

Currie, op. cit., p. 49. 

Balthazar Ayala, De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari Libri 
(1582), Tr. by John Pawley Bate (Washington: Carnegie Institute, 
1912), p. 208. Quoted from Cicero, Pro Cluentio. 

Ibid., p. 207. 
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feiture of horse or cattle, and a civil and military disquali- 
fication for such offenses as volunteering for a campaign but 
failing to report for duty, losing the shield in battle, and 
returning from a battle in which the chief had been killed." 

Of the early written military laws of western Europe, the 
first authentic instance appears to have been those embraced 
in the Salic code. Originally issued by the chiefs of the 
Salians at the beginning of the fifth century, the Salic code 
was revised and continued by successive Frankish and Mero- 
vingian kings until it was succeeded by the military ordon- 
nances of Charlemagne. The last and most important of 
these, the Capitulare Bononiense, published in 811, pro- 
vided, among other things, that those found drunk in camp 
were to be deprived of wine until the end of the campaign, 
and that those reporting late for muster were to abstain from 
wine and flesh for the number of days they were late.1® Other 
written codes, as those of the Visigoths, Lombards, Bur- 
gundians, and Bavarians, belong to the Salian and Mero- 
vingian periods. It should be noted, however, that all of 
these codes were civil as well as military, but at that time civil 
and military jurisdiction were almost indistinguishable, civil 
judges being also military commanders in time of war.!® 

The date of the first French ordonnance of military law is 
often given as 1378 and that of the first German Kriegsartikel 
as 1487. Little is known of this early German code, but the 
French code, really a continuation and enlargement of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian codes, made _ thirty-seven 
offenses punishable by death. Among these were deserting to 
the enemy, deserting when on guard, cowardice of a sentinel 
in the presence of the enemy, leading or authoring a mutiny, 
and attacking the life of a superior. Other punishments in- 
17. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 17. 
18. Sir Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages (Lon- 


don: Methuen & Co., 1924) , I, p. 80. 
19. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 18. 
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cluded from two to five years in fetters for leaving one’s post 
in order to pillage; imprisonment of one month for absence 
from roll call; five years in fetters for forging a leave of ab- 
sence; ten years in fetters for stripping the wounded; and, 
for raping a girl past fourteen, eight years in fetters; and, for 
a girl under fourteen, twelve years.?° 

But the military laws of the Merovingian and Carolingian 
Franks do not appear to have reached their full development 
until 1532, when Emperor Charles V published his famous 
code known as the Carolina. This code, whose complete de- 
scription is Constitutic Carolina Criminalis, is viewed as the 
model of the existing military codes of continental Europe. 
The Articles of War of the Free Netherlands of 1590, the 
Articles and Regulations of Czar Peter the Great of 1715, 
and the Theresian military code of Empress Maria Theresa 
of 1768, as well as later German Kriegsartikels are among 
the most noted systems of European military law which have 
succeeded and been influenced by it.24_ But the most im- 
portant European code of Articles of War, from the view- 
point of the United States Army, is that issued in 1621 by 
Gustavus Adolphus. As will be discussed in greater detail 
presently, the English articles were a translation of this early 
Swedish code and the first American articles were a verbatim 
adoption of the English. 

In tracing the evolution of English military law, it should 
be pointed out that the history of the constitutional military 
establishment of England, the country from which the mil- 
itary as well as civil institutions of the United States are in 
great part derived, has not received the attention to which, 
20. Anonymous, The Military Commentator: or Thoughts upon the Con- 

struction of the Military Code of England, Contrasted with that of the 

Codes of Other Nations: Together with Remarks upon the Adminis- 


tration of that Code, Particularly with Regard to Military Flogging (Lon- 


don: J. Drakard & Co., 1813) , p. 23. Quoted from J. B. Perrier, Le Guide 
des Juges Militaires (Paris, 1811). 
Winthrop, op. cit., p. 18. 
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because of its importance, it is entitled. The development 
of the common law has been made the subject of minute 
and painstaking investigation; but the development of the 
military institutions has been less carefully studied, not- 





































r withstanding the fact that the long controversy between the 
sovereign and parliament which culminated in the Glorious 
n revolution of 1688, had to do not only with the settlement of 
rt disputed civil questions but also with such military questions 
1s as the maintenance of the military establishment, the rela- 
e- tionship of the military to the civil power, and with the 
1e discipline of the military forces.?? 
e. The form and nature of military law in England prior to 
he the conquest and for some time thereafter is not known. It 
5, seems very probable that feudal nobles exercised arbitrary 
sa power, both civil and military, over their subjects in a man- 
ng ner similar to that exercised by the Salian, Merovingian, and 
ive Carolingian nobility. It is known, however, that William 
m- the Conqueror established a supreme court, the Curia Regis, 
W- under the direction of a chief justiciar and composed of the 
by great officers of state, each of whom had his own particular 
tail jurisdiction. Of the high officers of William’s court, there 
ly were two, the constable and marshal, whose duties were pe- 
— culiarly military. In fact, the constable was the commander 
of the royal armies and as such, when preparing for a war 
uuld or like emergency, would issue a “book of rules and orders 
cary for the due order and discipline of officers and soldiers, to- 
mil- gether with certain penalties.”?* ‘Thus the constable’s court, 
~ composed of the marshal, three doctors of the civil law, which 
ich, ae ; ak : 
indicates its Roman origin, and a clerk whose duties re- 
sa 22. These facts are enlarged upon in George B. Davis, A Treatise on the 
minis- Military Law of the United States, Together with the Practice and Pro- 
(Lon: cedure of Courts-Martial and other Military Tribunals (New York: John 
Guide Wiley & Sons, 1898) , pp. ii et passim. 


23. Stephen Payne Adye, A Treatise on Courts Martial (London: J. Murray, 
1786) , pp. 2-5. Italics original. 
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sembled those of the present judge-advocate, came to have 

jurisdiction over certain criminal acts which were subversive 

to military discipline or which were in violation of the cur- 

rent “book of rules and orders.” Later, when Edward I 

remodeled the whole frame of the English judicial system, he 

subdivided the Curia Regis into distinct courts and estab- 
lished a court of chivalry with jurisdiction over military 
offenses.2* This court is viewed by some writers as the orig- 
inal of the court-martial in England.” 

But the evolution of the military courts or courts-martial 
is outside the periphery of this study. Continuing with the 
development of the Articles of War, it would seem that be- 
fore the establishment of a standing army there was no need 
for a permanent code of military law. Rather, as was pointed 
out above in the case of the constable, codes or ordinances 
were issued by the king or by the commander, or others of 
the army with the king’s authority at the beginning of hos. 
tilities and at the close of the war and the disbandment of the 
troops, the articles ceased to have effect. This system of 
governing soldiers on active duty by Articles of War issued 
under the prerogative of the Crown continued from the time 
of the conquest until long after the passing of the Mutiny 
act. In fact, this practice did not cease until 1803 when the 
24. Adye, op. cit., p. 3. Quoted from Hale, History of the Common Law, 

p. 36. 

25. There are several theories as to the origin of the courts-martial and also 
of the origin of the word “martial.” One writer states that when the 
office of constable reverted to the Crown on the attainder of Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham, for high treason (13 Henry VIII), his duties de- 
scended to and were performed by the marshal, and the court of the 
constable came to be known as the marshal’s court and Jater as the court: 
martial. See Davis, op. cit., p. 13, quoted from Francis Grose, Militar 
Antiquities (London 1786), V. 2, pp. 218 and 234. In France a similar 
development took place, it is claimed, when the office of constable was 
abolished in 1626 by Louis XIII. Another writer states that “military’ 
and “martial” were used synonymously from earliest times. See Lt. Col. 


Sisson C. Pratt, Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Thubner & Co., 1910), p. 7, footnote 1. 
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king’s prerogative power of issuing such ordinances was 
superseded by a corresponding statutory power.”* 

The earliest complete code of articles of which record 
remains is the “Statutes, Ordinances, and Customs” of Rich- 
ard II, issued in 1385 on the occasion of war with France.?" 
As later ordinances were to follow a somewhat similar pat- 
tern, especially as concerned the religious items, it may be 
interesting to examine these statutes rather briefly. Alto- 
gether there were twenty-six articles. Of chief interest, how- 
ever, are Articles 2 and 3. The first of these states that “none 
should be so hardy as to touch the body of our Lord, nor 
the vessel in which it is contained, under pain of being drawn, 
hanged and beheaded;” and the second warns that “none be 
so hardy as to rob and pillage the church, ....”8 In all of 
the early codes, it should be noted, the punishments were 
very severe, death and loss of limb being inflicted for com- 
paratively trifling offenses.?° 

Nothing will be gained by discussing succeeding ‘Rules 
and Ordonnances of War’”’ such as those of Henry V, Henry 
VIII, and of other English sovereigns. Each code was issued 
for a specific campaign or war and, as pointed out above, each 
followed the pattern established by Richard II. 

The first important code of articles, a code that was to 
have far-reaching influence upon the development of military 
law in both England and in the United States, was published 
in 1639. This was a translation of the famous code of 1621 
of Gustavus Adolphus, who has been called the “Father of 


26. Davis, op. cit., p. 2. 

27. Richard I issued a set of ordinances in 1190, but these have not been 
preserved and, too, at the time they were issued, they were meant chiefly 
to prevent disputes between soldiers and sailors in their voyage to the 
Holy lands. See Winthrop, op. cit., p. 903, quoted from Grose, op. cit., 
II, p. 63. 

28. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 903. 

29. Pratt, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Modern Discipline.”*® Many Englishmen and Scots had 
served under Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ war and there- 
fore were acquainted with the Swedish code before it was 
published in England. The English translation, as well as 
the original code, contained 167 articles. The first sixteen 
dealt with religion, ministers, and religious behavior in 
general, and therefore may be of interest to modern readers. 
Article I stated that “No commander nor private soldier 
whatsoever shall use any kind of Idolatry, Witchcraft or En- 
chanting of Armies, whereby God is dishonored, upon pain 
of death;” the second, “If any shall blaspheme the name of 
God, either drunk or sober, the thing being proved by two 
or three witnesses, he shall suffer death without mercy;”’ the 
sixth, ““Whatsoever minister shall neglect his time of prayer, 
- except a lawful occasion hinders him, he shall for every time 
being absent, pay half a month’s pay;” and the seventh, 
‘“‘Whatsoever soldier shall neglect the time of prayer, and is 
thereof advised by his captain, he shall lie in prison 24 hours, 
except a lawful occasion hinders him.’*! (This code, let it 
be noted, was adopted at the beginning of the Civil war and 
was used by both royal and parliamentary armies.) Later 
English articles remained substantially unchanged in matters 
essential to discipline, although they were frequently mod- 
ified in respect to detail. In fact, many of the quaint forms 
of expression found in the translated code persisted until a 
rather late date in English military law, and in some in- 
stances, were found in the American articles as recently as 
World War I. Incidentally, a comparison of the translated 


go. Gustavus Adolphus is one of the great military geniuses of all time. He 
is credited with being the father of the general staff. See this writer's 
article, ““The Evolution of the General Staff”, in the Historian, Autumn, 
1945. In addition he “transformed muskets from nuisances into a basic 
and deadly infantry arm, and did a similar job for the artillery.” He 
also “contributed to the art of war in organization, in the use of weapons, 
and in tactics.” See James R. Newman, The Tools of War (New York; 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1943, p. 76 and p. 7, respectively. 
The entire code is found in Winthrop, op. cit., p. 907, et seq. 
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articles with those issued by Richard II and by other early 
English kings reveals the purely Protestant flavor of the 
former. 

With the establishment by Charles II in 1660 of a stand- 
ing army of 5,000 regular troops, which his successor James 
II increased by degrees to 30,000, it was necessary to have 
articles and regulations to govern it. Consequently, a code 
of articles was published in 1662 and enlarged upon in 1663, 
1666, 1672 and in 1688.5? But none of these codes was ever 
sanctioned by Parliament and the special powers assumed by 
the Crown were insufficient to maintain a proper discipline. 
This insufficiency led directly to the Mutiny act of April 3, 
1689, which created for the first time in England a statute 
military law in time of peace. 

The immediate cause for the enactment of the Mutiny 
act was the rebellion of a body of English and Scotch troops, 
among whom were the regiment of dragoons, later called 
the Scots Greys and later still the Royal Scots Regiment of 
Foot. The men rebelled when they were ordered to Holland 
to replace some of the Dutch troops which King William IV 
had brought over with him and intended to keep in England. 
Secondary causes of the mutiny were the replacement of Lord 
Dumbarton of the Scots by Marshal Schomberg and the prop- 
aganda of some of James’ adherents who claimed that the 
troops were to be punished for being loyal, during the recent 
rebellion, to the cause of the Stuarts.** 

The Mutiny act is one of the milestones in the constitu- 
tional development of England. Although many of the seri- 
ous differences between Crown and Parliament had been 
adjusted by the formal acceptance of the Declaration of 
Rights by William and Mary, a complete settlement of con- 
stitutional questions, especially those pertaining to the mil- 


32. Adye, op. cit., p. 28. 
33- Ibid., pp. 20-30. 
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itary establishment, had not been adjusted. But it was the 
manner in which the question was disposed of by Parliament 
that gave significance to its action. As finally passed, the Act 
declared that “the raising or keeping of a standing army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with con- 
sent of Parliament, is against the law.” The enactment also 
gave formal statutory recognition to the existing military 
code and system of courts-martial and made such military 
crimes as mutiny and desertion punishable by death.** The 
act was to continue in force only until the following Novem- 
ber, but it was renewed in January, 1689, and annually there- 
after until 1878, except for the short period from April 10, 
1698, to February 20, 1701. 

As originally passed, the Mutiny act applied only to Eng- 
land and Wales. But in 1702 it was extended to include 
Ireland, and in 1707, Scotland. These extensions were neces- 
sary because the Act in its original form had not destroyed 
the royal prerogative of issuing articles for governing the 
troops in time of war, nor the prerogative of authorizing the 
death penalty for offenses committed abroad. In 1718 the 
Act was further extended to include the colonies. At the 
same time the Crown was expressly authorized to publish 
articles to be operative within the kingdom as well as within 
the dominions overseas. Finally, in 1803, it was enacted that 
both the Mutiny act and the articles should henceforth apply 
to the army equally at home or abroad.** But the incon- 
venience of having a military code contained partly in articles 
issued by the Crown and partly in a statutory act led finally 
to a consolidation of the two in the Army Discipline act of 
1879. Two years later this act was repealed and with some 
amendments reénacted as the Army act of 1881, which has 
34. Davis, op. cit., p. v. 


35. Anon., Military Commentator, etc., p. xii. Also Adye, op. cit., p. 30. 
36. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 20. 
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since been annually renewed and constitutes the Articles of 
War for the royal military forces.** 

Turning now to the United States, it should be noted that 
there are two main points of difference between the Amer- 
ican Articles and those of Great Britain. In the first place, 
the United States has no Mutiny act or Army Annual act, or 
corresponding legislation; and secondly, although the Amer- 
ican articles are in large part derived from those of the Brit- 
ish, they are wholly statutory, having been from the begin- 
ning enacted by Congress as the legislative power. 

Historically, as will be pointed out presently, the Amer- 
ican articles are older than the Constitution, but with the 
adoption of that instrument of government all public law 
began to exist anew. Thus the Constitution is correctly re- 
ferred to as the source of military law as well as the civil 
law of the United States. This view, for instance, was ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Chase when he stated that “The 
} Constitution itself provides for military government as well 
» ascivil government .... There is no law for the government 
of the citizens, the armies, or the navy of the United States 
within American jurisdiction, which is not contained in or 
derived from the Constitution.’ * 

The first American articles of war were those adopted by 
the provisional congress of Massachusetts Bay on April 5, 
| 1775. Except for a preamble which cited the grievances of 
| the colonists, the Massachusetts articles were merely an adop- 
tion of the English code of 1765. Many colonists had served 
with the British troops in the French and Indian war, and 
some had engaged in the capture of Havana in 1762, and 
therefore were acquainted with the rules and regulations in 
force in the British army at that time.*® The following June 
37. Pratt, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


38. Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wallace, p. 137. 


39. See above where the Royal and Parliamentary armies used the same 
articles during the English Civil war. 
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14, the Continental Congress passed a resolution to the effect 
that a military force “be immediately raised” to “march and 
join the army near Boston.” At the same time Congress ap- 
pointed a committee composed of George Washington, Philip 
Schuyler, Silas Deane, Thomas Cushing, and Joseph Hewes 
“to prepare rules and regulations for the government of the 
Army.”*° The committee submitted its report and Congress 
accepted it in the form of a resolution on June go. In addi- 
tion to appointing Washington general of the army and 
Schuyler major general, the resolution adopted the English 
articles of war with some minor changes and omissions. The 
congressional articles also contained a statement of the col- 
onists’ grievances and, it might be noted, one article de- 
manded compulsory attendance of all military personnel at 
divine service.*! 

The following year, on June 14, 1776, the Congressional 
committee on spies was directed to revise the rules and ar- 
ticles of war. The code as drafted by the committee was 
accepted by Congress and published on September 20, 1776.8 
This code was not only an enlargement with modification 
of that of the previous year, but also a complete recasting, 
the articles being assembled under separate sections, “each 
comprising the provisions relating to some specific or general 
subject.” Article No. 2 of this code abolished compulsory 
church attendance but “earnestly recommended to all officers 
and soldiers diligently to attend divine service.” However, 
there was a provision for the punishment of those who be 
haved “indecently or irreverently, at any place of worship.”® 
In 1786, this code was further amended, and finally, on Sep 
tember 27, 1789, was recognized by Congress and continued 
40. Journal of Congress, 1, p. 83. The enactments of Congress before tht 

adoption of the Constitution were in the form of resolutions. 
41. Winthrop, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 


42. Journal of Congress, p. 435- 
43. Winthrop, op. cit., p. 953. 
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in force under the newly adopted Constitution. A few 
years later, on April 10, 1806, the articles were again rear- 
ranged and modified and this code, with a few changes, re- 
mained the basic law of the army until June 22, 1874. It 
may be interesting to note that the code of 1874 was the first 
to omit any article pertaining to religion or divine services. 
The code of 1874, with several amendments, remained in 
force until it in turn was superseded by the new and most 
recent code of 1920. 

The present Articles of War were enacted as a part of the 
National Defense act of June 4, 1920.** In all, there are 121 
articles*® and these, with a few exceptions such as Nos. 1, 2, 
and 121, are so arranged that they may be grouped accord- 
ing to subject matter. Article no. 1 defines certain words as 
used in the articles. The word “officer’’ is construed to refer 
to a commissioned officer;** “soldier” as including a non-com- 
missioned officer, private, or any other enlisted man; “com- 
pany” as including a troop or battery; and the word “batta- 


lion” as including a squadron.** Article no. 2 lists the per- 
sons subject to military law. These include, in addition to 
officers, soldiers, cadets, members of the Army Nurses corps, 
the Womans Army corps, etc., officers and soldiers of the 
Marine corps when detached for service with the army; “all 
retainers of the camps and all persons accompanying or serv- 


44. Chapter 36, Title 10, Laws of the United States, 1934 ed. 
45. The articles discussed here are taken from A Manual for Courts-Martial, 
United States Army (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943) , 
PP. 203-230. 
Warrant officers are not officers and therefore can receive a dishonorable 
discharge like enlisted men, whereas officers are “dismissed for the good 
of the service.” See The Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army (Washington: Government Printing Office) , 1899, par. 
301. The Navy has a grade of “Commissioned Warrant Officer” which 
ranks with but after an Ensign. 
Company, battery, etc. are organizational units. For instance, it is a 
company of infantry, a troop of cavalry, a battery of artillery, and in 
the Air Corps the similar unit is the Flight. The next higher echelon 
in the infantry and artillery is the battalion and in the cavalry and Air 
Corps the squadron. 


46. 
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ing with the armies without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States,” such as newspaper correspondents and Red 
Cross workers; “all persons under sentence adjudged by 
courts-martial” and all persons admitted into the Regular 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington, District of Columbia. 

Articles nos. g to 11, inclusive, classify courts-martial as 
general, special and summary, provide for the appointive 
authority of each court, and establish the minimum number 
of officers who may serve on each court. For instance, the 
general court-martial is appointed by the president of the 
United States or by a commanding general, and may consist 
of any number of officers, not less than five. The special 
court-martial is appointed by a commanding officer and may 
consist of any number of officers, not less than three. And 
the summary court-martial,*® while also appointed by a com- 
manding officer, consists of only one officer. The next group 
of articles, 12 to 16, inclusive, defines the jurisdiction of each 
court. General courts-martial have the power “to try any 
person subject to military law for any crime or offense made 
punishable by the articles.” With one exception, that of an 
offense punishable by death, the like is true for special courts 
martial. Summary courts-martial, on the other hand, can 
try only enlisted men. As for punishments, the general 
courts can vote any sentence including that of death; but the 
special courts are limited to sentences of not more than six 
months’ imprisonment and/or forfeiture of two-thirds pay for 
the same period; and the summary courts are limited to 
sentences of not more than one month imprisonment and/or 
forfeiture of two-thirds of one month’s pay. 

Article no. 15 of this group, it should be noted, provides 
for military commissions which are criminal war courts whos 
48. All other veterans’ homes are under the jurisdiction of the Veterans 


administration. 
49. The summary court-martial was first established in October, 1890. 
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jurisdiction extends to both civilian and military persons. 
Articles nos. 80, 81, and 82 give to such commissions juris- 
diction over those suspected of dealing in captured or aban- 
doned property, corresponding with or aiding the enemy, and 
of spying. Military commissions were first established by 
law in 1847. During the Civil war they were employed in 
several thousand cases and they were also resorted to under 
the Reconstruction act of 1867 as substitutes for state crim- 
inal courts. In 1873, a military commission was appointed 
to try certain Modoc Indians for offenses against the United 
States government. The most recent use of this form of 
military court was in 1942 in the case of the Nazi saboteurs. 

The next group of articles, nos. 17 to 38, inclusive, dis- 
cusses various aspects of courts-martial procedure. For in- 
stance, Article no. 17 states that the “accused shall have the 
right to be represented in his defense before the court by 
counsel of his own selection, civil counsel if he so provides, 
or military if such counsel be reasonably available, otherwise 
by the defense counsel duly appointed by the court.” Other 
articles in this group treat of challenges, oaths, continuance, 
obtaining witnesses, method of voting,®! contempts, disposi- 
tion of records, etc. Article no. 37 is of interest because it 
provides for a practice that is not recognized in civil courts: 
“The proceedings of a courts-martial shall not be held in- 
valid, nor the findings or sentence disapproved in any case on 
the ground of improper admission or rejection of evidence 
or for any error as to matter of pleading or procedure unless, 
in the opinion of the reviewing or confirming authority, . . . 
it shall appear that the error . . . has injuriously affected the 
substantial rights of the accused.” 


Associated with the procedural articles but distinct from 
50. Lee S. Tillotson, The Articles of War Annotated (Harrisburg, Pa., The 


Military Service Publishing Co., 1944), p. 33- 
51. Voting is by secret written ballot. 
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them in grouping, are Articles nos. 39 and 40, which can be 
rightly termed statutes of limitations. Article no. 39 states 
with certain reservations that, except for desertion in time 
of war or for mutiny or murder, no person subject to military 
law shall be liable to trial or punishment by a court-martial 
for any crime or offense committed more than two years be- 
fore the arraignment of such person. Article no. 40 pro- 
vides, among other things, against double jeopardy. 

The kinds of punishments permitted or disallowed are 
provided for in Articles nos. 41 to 45, inclusive. Article no. 
41, for instance, states that “Cruel and unusual punishments 
of every kind, including flogging, branding, marking or tat- 
tooing on the body are prohibited.” Flogging, by the way, as 
a form of military punishment, has an interesting history. 
It came into the American army from the British, where 
there is good reason to believe that it was introduced by 
William and Mary.®® A Congressional act of 1813 recom- 
mended that “whipping, as provided by several of the rules 
and articles of war, be discontinued in favor of stoppage of 
52. A person convicted by a military court and punished may be subse- 

quently tried and punished by a civil court provided, of course, that the 

offense is also a violation of the civil code. This is not double jeopardy, 
which means being tried more than once for the same offense under the 
same system of justice. 

“Military flogging is understood to have been first introduced into Eng- 

land by those BRAVE and distinguished Dutch Guards... .” “To 

trace the origin of flogging in Holland is not difficult because it was a 

punishment commonly adjudged in their courts of civil judicature.” See 

Anon., The Military Commentator, etc., p. xii. We have already seen 

that flogging was one of the punishments inflicted under German tribal 

law. 

Flogging in the United States Navy was abolished by an Act of 
Congress in 1850 and may have been the result of the mutinous con- 
spiracy on the brig Somers in 1842, when Acting Midshipman Philip 
Spencer, a son of the then Secretary of War, was put to death after con- 
viction by a Court of Inquiry. The biographer of Herman Melville states 
that the abolition of flogging in the Navy was a result of agitation in 
Congress that followed directly upon the publication of Melville's White 


Jackets. See Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York: The Lit. 
erary Guild of America, 1927), p. 117. 
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pay, confinement and deprivation of part of the rations.” "* 
But flogging continued as a punishment, especially at frontier 
posts,®° until it was finally abolished by a law of August 5, 
1861, which also provided for some other reforms.5® Other 
punishments considered cruel and unusual and therefore not 
allowable, although at one time among the customs of the 
service, are wearing a ball and chain, shaving the head, 
“drumming out” of service,®? tying up by the wrists, and im- 
mersing in water.®® 

The succeeding group of articles, nos. 46 to 53, inclusive, 
deal with the confirming authority. It should be emphasized 
that there is no appellate court in the military system of 
judicature as there is in the civil system. But the decision of 
every court-martial is reviewed automatically and the sen- 
tence confirmed or disapproved. With respect to decisions 
rendered by special and summary courts-martial, and in some 
cases to decisions of the general court-martial, the reviewing 
authority is also the appointive authority and “No sentence 
... Shall be carried into execution until the same shall have 
been approved by the officer appointing the court or by the 
} officer commanding for the time being.” Moreover, the re- 
viewing authority has “The power to approve or disapprove 
the whole or any part of the sentence” and also ‘““The power 
to remand a case for rehearing...” The reviewing authority 
cannot, however, increase the sentence meted out by the 
court. In certain decisions of a general court-martial, the 
approval or disapproval of the president as commander-in- 
chief is required before the sentence can be executed. These 
exceptions include such cases as those respecting a general 


54. William Addleton Ganoe, The History of the United States Army (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942), p. 129. 

55: Ibid., p. 173. 

56. Ibid., p. 262. : 

57; Opinions of the Judge Advocate General, 1912, p. 546. 

58. Ibid., 1912, par. 583. 
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officer, those extending to the dismissal of an officer, except 
in time of war, those extending to the suspension or dismissal 
of a cadet, and those calling for death, except in the case of 
persons convicted in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, 
desertion, or spying. In these excepted cases, a sentence of 
death may be executed upon confirmation of the com 
manding general of the army in the field. 

The articles in nos. 54 to 82, inclusive, are known as the 
“punitive articles” and list specific military crimes such as 
fraudulent enlistment, false muster, disrespect towards the 
president, vice president, Congress, the secretary of war, gov- 
ernors and legislatures, disrespect towards a superior officer, 
assaulting or willfully disobeying a superior officer, insub 
ordinate conduct on the part of an enlisted man toward non- 
commissioned officers, mutiny or sedition, desertion, absence 
without leave, etc. There is a feather-edge zone between 
the crimes of desertion and absence without leave. To prove 
desertion the court must prove that the absence was “with BF 
intent not to return.” However, desertion includes mor 
than merely quitting the organization. It means also to quil 
the place of assignment with the intent to avoid a hazardow 
duty, or to shirk important service. The “hazardous duty’ 
and “important service” may include such service as strike 
or riot duty; employment in aid of the civil power in, fa 
example, protecting property, or quelling or preventing dis 
order in times of great public disaster; and embarkation fo 
foreign duty or duty beyond the continental limits of the 
United States. There are also certain “war offenses,” such a 
misbehavior before the enemy, subordinates compelling : 
commander to surrender, improper use of the countersign 
forcing a safeguard, failure to secure captured property fo 
the public service, dealing in captured or abandoned prop 
erty, relieving, corresponding with or aiding the enemy, am 


spying. 
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In addition to the crimes mentioned above, articles nos. 
83 to 96, inclusive, list certain ‘“‘miscellaneous crimes and 
offenses.” These include, among others, such offenses as 
being drunk on duty, misbehaving as a sentinel, making pro- 
voking speeches or gestures, dueling, defrauding the govern- 
ment, rape, and such civil offenses as manslaughter, mayhem, 
arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, perjury, forgery, sodomy, 
and embezzlement. The army’s attitude towards rape is an 
interesting one. Rape is defined as “the unlawful carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force without her consent.” But 
“Mere verbal protestions and a pretense of resistance are not 
sufficient to show want of consent, and where a woman fails 
to take such measures to frustrate the execution of a man’s 
design as she is able to, and are called for by the circum- 
stances, the inference may be drawn that she did in fact 
consent.” While admitting that “rape is a most detestable 
crime,” the army points out that “it is an accusation easy to 
be made, hard to be proved, but harder to be defended by the 
party accused, though innocent.” 

Article no. 95 of this group provides for dismissal from 
the service of any officer or cadet convicted of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and gentleman. The army believes that 
there are certain moral attributes common to the ideal officer 
and the perfect gentleman, ‘‘a lack of which is indicated by 
acts of dishonesty or unfair dealing, of indecency or inde- 
corum, or of lawlessness, injustice, or cruelty.” This article, 
therefore, contemplates such conduct by an officer or cadet 
which, taking all the circumstances into consideration, satis- 
factorily shows moral unfitness. Specifically, such acts as the 
following are considered violations of this article: knowingly 
making false official statements; dishonorable neglect to pay 
debts; opening and reading another’s letters without au- 
thority; giving a check on a bank when he knows or reas- 
onably should know there are no funds to meet it; using 
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insulting or defamatory language to another officer in his 
presence, or about him to other military persons; being 
grossly drunk and disorderly in a public place; public as- 
sociation with notorious prostitutes; cruel treatment of 
soldiers; committing or attempting to commit a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude; and failing without a good cause 
to support his family. It should be pointed out that this 
article includes acts made punishable by any other article of 
war, provided such acts amount to conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Thus an officer who embezzles 
military property violates both this Article and Article no. 
94, which concerns frauds against the government. 

For those officers dismissed from the service for cowardice 
and fraud (violation of Article no. 44), a rather unusual 
punishment is provided. The crime, punishment, name, 
and the place of abode of the dismissed officer are published 
in the newspaper in and about the camp and in the state 
from which the offender came, or where he usually resides; 
and “after such publication it shall be scandalous for an 
officer to associate with him.” 

But dismissal from the service is not, of course, the only 
punishment meted out to an officer. He can be sentenced to 
confinement for any number of years, including life, and 
he can be sentenced to death. But an officer cannot be re- 
duced in grade, as for example, from a major to a captain, 
although he can be reduced in rank. Neither can he be re- 
duced to the ranks, nor to the grade or status of a warrant 
officer, nor non-commissioned officer. Likewise, an officer 
cannot be sentenced to hard labor unless the sentence in- 
cludes dismissal, or in any case, to hard labor without con- 
finement. Similar limitations apply in the cases of warrant 
officers, nurses, and aviation cadets, but not in the cases of 
enlisted men. 

The last article of this group of “miscellaneous crimes 
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and offenses” is no. 96, which is known as a “catch-all.” It 
includes “‘all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the military service, and all crimes or offenses 
not capital, of which persons subject to military law may be 
guilty.” One reason for including the word “discredit” in 
the general articles was the desire to make those acts or 
omissions of retired soldiers military offenses which are not 
elsewhere punishable under the article, but which are of a 
nature to bring discredit on the service, such as failure to pay 
debts. 

The next group of articles includes those numbered from 
97 to 103, and have to do with courts of inquiry. Such courts 
are for the purpose of examining into the nature of any trans- 
action of or accusation or imputation against any officer or 
soldier. For instance, an officer or soldier may demand a 
court of inquiry if he is the victim of a slanderous or libelous 
“whispering campaign.” Other articles in this group deter- 
mine the composition of the court, and establish procedure 
for challenges, oaths, cross-examining witnesses, etc 

Finally, Articles nos. 104 to 121 treat of miscellaneous 
provisions, and they are generally grouped under that title. 
Such subjects are treated as the disciplinary powers of com- 
manding officers, injuries to property and redress, arrest of 
deserters by civil officials, making good time lost, separation 
from the service, oaths of enlistments, disposition of the 
effects of deceased persons, rank and precedence among reg- 
ulars, militia and volunteers, and complaints of wrongs. Ar- 
ticle no. 104 states that a commanding officer of any detach- 
ment, company, or higher command may impose disciplinary 
punishment for minor offenses without the intervention of 
a court-martial, provided the accused does not demand a 
trial by court-martial, which is always his right. This is 
known as “company punishment,” and the most severe sen- 
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tence that can be given is one week of confinement in the 
guardhouse, one week of restriction to barracks or post, or 
duty as a kitchen police. Article no. 110 of this group de. 
mands that Articles nos. 1, 2, 29, 54 to 96, inclusive, and 104 
to 109, inclusive, be read and explained to every enlisted 
man at the time of his enlistment or muster in, or within six 
days thereafter, and that they be read and explained every 
six months to the soldiers of every garrison, regiment or 
company in the service. 

The last Article, no. 121, is an important one, for it per- 
mits any officer or soldier who believes himself wronged by 
his commanding officer, and, “upon due application to such 
commander, is refused redress, to complain to the general 
commanding in the locality.” The general must examine 
into the complaint and take proper measures for redressing 
the wrong. And he shall, “as soon as possible, transmit to 
the Department of War a true statement of such complaint, 
with the proceedings had thereon.” 

Altogether fourteen crimes are punishable by death 
under the Articles of War. However, capital punishment is 
mandatory in only one instance. For example, the death 
sentence is discretionary at all times, in peace or in war, for 
such offenses as mutiny or sedition, failure to suppress mutiny 
or sedition, assaulting or willfully disobeying a superior 
officer, murder, and rape. The crimes for which the death 
sentence is discretionary in time of war are: desertion, advis 
ing or aiding desertion, forcing a safeguard, improper use of 
the countersign, misbehavior before an enemy, relieving 
correspondence with or aiding the enemy or attempting to 
relieve the enemy, compelling or attempting to compel i 
commander to surrender, and being drunk or asleep while 
doing duty as a sentinel. The one mandatory death sentence 
and that is in time of war, is for spying. 

Recently, the Articles of War and some of the sentence 
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which have been handed down by courts-martial have been 
severely criticized. General H. C. Holdridge, a graduate of 
West Point and a retired brigadier general, testified before 
the House Military Affairs Committee that the army’s ju- 
dicial system “‘is not a system of justice at all but a system of 
military discipline and punishment carried over from the 
days of Gustavus Adolphus by way of the British Army.” ®® 
And he recommended the creation of a “new system... . 
apart from the hierarchy of command to eliminate open and 
covert pressures, with experienced, permanent judges, with 
qualified counsel for the accused, and with juries drawn from 
all levels of military personnel.” © 

Another critic, an ex-officer, stated that his experience as 
assistant to an army prosecutor had convinced him that the 
following reforms would correct the evils of the present 
system: “(1) Create permanent military courts under the 
Advocate General’s office to try all general courts-martial. 
These courts would be appointed and controlled by lower 
echelons as they are today. (2) Revise the Articles of War 
to make their definitions of rights and duties specific rather 
than vague. (3) Permit enlisted men as well as officers to 
bring charges against violators in the permanent courts.” * 

Such criticism is not new, however. Sir William Black- 
stone is reported to have said that the military system of 
justice “is built upon no certain principles but is arbitrary in 
its decisions, and is in truth and reality no law, but some- 
thing indulged rather than allowed as law.”®* Major Gen- 
eral Charles J. Napier, an English soldier who wrote during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, stated that the pur- 
pose of military law is not “to punish moral crime and make 


59. Tampa (Florida) Morning Tribune, February 21, 1946. 

60. Tampa Daily News, February 22, 1 946. 

61. Quoted in an article by J. M. Klein in the Chicago Sun, October 28, 
1945. 

» 6. Quoted by Anon., Military Commentator, etc., p. vii. 
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men good.”” Rather, its object “is to produce prompt and 
entire obedience.” 

Whether the recent criticism will bring about reforms in 
the army’s judicial system is problematical. Nevertheless, 
the president of the American Bar association, at the request 
of the War department, has appointed a committee of dis 
interested civilians, among whom are five former presidents 
of the bar group, to survey and advise the War department 
with respect to procedure of army courts-martial. In making 
this announcement, General Kenneth Royall, the under sec- 
retary of war, recalled that after World War I the court. 
martial system was similarly examined and that as a result 
of the examination the Articles of War were completely re- 
vised.* 


63. Charles J. Napier, Remarks on Military Law (London: T. and W. Boone, 


1837), p- 19. 
64. Army-Navy Journal, February 2, 1946. 





Vitamins for History Teaching 


MH 
Oscar GILPIN DARLINGTON 


heard to exclaim, “I hate history!” Of course, they do 

nothing of the sort. They are trying to say that what 
they dislike is textbook history and textbook teaching: dates 
without meaning, facts without interpretation, the bulk and 
hulk of history without the spirit. 

History as a “bulk” subject is even less exciting than the 
routine eating of bran for breakfast. The instructor dishes 
it up in a heaping syllabus the first day the class meets. There 
it is, all the bran to be eaten for the entire semester—weekly 
textbook assignments, imposing lists of outside readings 
whose titles make the bran seem drier, questions to be an- 
swered, maps to be drawn by specified Fridays, quiz and 
examination dates underscored ominously. This is the true 
fatalism, to have the details of intellectual progress mapped 
out a semester or a year in advance along a prosaic and com- 
monplace highway, over which this year’s class as last year’s 
class and next year’s class will dogtrot at the heels of the 
professor. 


(Ciera students on more than one campus have been 


These techniques, still maintained in a surprisingly large 
number of American colleges and universities, are calcu- 
lated to impress the student who is new to the first college 
courses in history and therefore sometimes really impres- 
sionable. He perceives, the instructor hopes, that history is 
not a “snap” course. He maintains a sense of security in 
knowing at any time during the semester exactly where he 
is required to be in the syllabus. He has time to mass in- 
formation for the announced written tests. Moreover, the 
instructor has something equally as definite about the course 
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with which to impress the college administration. Thus 
everybody knows exactly where the course stands; and per- 
haps four-fifths of the students faithfully read assignments, 
draw maps, return lecture notes on examinations, and at 
the end of the semester leave the course more hostile to 
history than they entered it. 

Whatever may finally be decided as to whether historical 
writing is an art or a science, the teaching of history is an 
art. As fully demonstrated from the beginning by the great- 
est and wisest men in our profession, a teacher’s first duty 
is not to assign, but to inspire. He is not merely a walking 
textbook with the encyclopedic facts of history neatly ar- 
ranged for dictation, but a dynamo charged with contagious 
enthusiasm for the past, with living sparks leaping through- 
out the historical information he imparts. 

I once over-heard the manager of a university bookstore 
predict seriously that since the “outline series” of various 
subjects was getting so good, teachers would soon no longer 
be necessary. More than one college student has felt the 
same way—unti] God brought him up against a great teacher. 
In the presence of the real teacher, the textbook, the outline 
pamphlet and the other superficial paraphernalia so all im- 
portant to pedantic minds, fade as the candle flame in the 
presence of sunlight. A census among historians as to what 
inspired them to devote their lives to the study and teaching 
of history would almost certainly reveal that most were in 
spired primarily by some great teacher rather than by the 
abstract subject matter of history. 

The great teachers of history make the subject attractive 
and stimulating because of their thorough acquaintance with 
the historical sources, and their knack of knowing how to 
stimulate others to find them delightful and_ profitable. 
They use textbooks but not as a prime factor in their courses 
The sure trait of great teachers is personal force, and they 
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afford their students the delight of watching a sound, keen 
mind at work among the sources, bringing even the most 
distant source material to bear in one way or another upon a 
vital problem. 

The place to begin this sort of teaching is in the freshman 
college course. There has been a hopeful tendency to intro- 
duce the study of historical source material into the survey 
courses, but in most institutions it has not gone far enough 
nor proceeded upon the premises most likely to succeed. It 
is too often assumed that college students are either too 
young or too ignorant of basic facts to work profitably with 
primary material, and that the function of college courses in 
history is to lay in a broad background of factual information. 

Backgrounds of facts are of course essential to any 
scholar’s perspective and must precede sound interpretation. 
But certainly few painters working on a canvas start with the 
background of a picture. Playwrights do not begin with the 
stage settings. And historians who labor in their courses 
through elementary “background” material often make the 
fatal assumption that their students are already interested 
and understand what it is that the facts are a background for. 
Too frequently after one such course the student flees in 
despair or relief before he has ever had the refreshing stim- 
ulus of touching the live wires of history. History, which is 
by rights the core of the social studies and a tool subject to 
virtually every other branch of learning, can thank this type 
| of poor teaching for the fact that in some institutions it is 
set aside to make way for superficialities in the high school 
or college curriculum. Historians have the best goods for 
sale on the educational market, but they must stop bringing 
out their least attractive wares first. They must become bet- 
ter salesmen. 

I have yet to see the college student, properly intro- 
duced to the sources of historical study and shown the vast 
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deeps that lie beneath almost any random sentence in the 
textbook, who did not thrill to the experience. This is the 
thrill that good teachers of history provide as a daily oc 
curence for their students. It was the method of Georg 
Lincoln Burr, to whom so many American historians owe 
their first enthusiasm for history; of Francis J. Tschan of 
Penn State who still sends students from his class in the 
Intellectual History of the Middle Ages with new vision and 
eager to get to the library; of Arthur C. Howland at Penn 
sylvania who is never too busy in the Lea Library to conduc 
the most ordinary student into the rich scenes behind the 
textbook. Substitute for these names those of your ow 
great teachers. They proceeded on the conviction that one 
a student becomes vitally interested in history as the livin 
past he will see his own need for “background.” That is 
the time to help him acquire it. With the central ide 
sketched on the canvas, the background is easy to paint. The 
work goes twice as fast when the student has a genuine motive 
beyond the desire for a good grade, when he is led rathe 
than pushed. Once he has the light, his course in histon 
becomes a unique experience instead of a nightmare o 
drudgery, and he becomes a self-starter rather than a perso! 
driven by the lash of written tests. 

Plenty of excellent source material is available in English 
on American and modern English history, where the teacher! 
part is to direct the student to the human and social doc: 
ments with the maximum of interest and significance. | 
all other periods, including Ancient, Medieval, Renaissant 
and Modern European history, as well as the histories d 
specific European, Asiatic, or Latin American countries, ! 
handful of the best material is available in translation, andi 
handful is enough to start with. Source books are usefil 
and becoming even more so, but they tend still to have th 
same faults as textbooks. They are printed with textbod 
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appearance and tend to cut and dry their material. It is 
a sad comment on education that only the rare student ar- 
rives at college age without a constitutional aversion for the 
typical “‘schoolbook” format. 

But the best work can be done with the source material 
directly, in its original printed form and language. 

The complaint is often voiced in American graduate 
schools that too few history students have an adequate work- 
ing knowledge of foreign languages. During the war it was 
popular to blame this condition upon poor teaching methods 
of language departments. But as far as the graduate students 
in history are concerned, a generous share of their inade- 
quate language mastery lies straight at the door of the 
undergraduate courses in history. They should inspire the 
student to see that languages are essential in studying history. 
In general, they have failed in this respect. 

Most students come to college with at least two years of 
one modern language and sometimes with a background in 
Latin. Every opportunity should be given them to use 
these languages in their study of history, not merely so that 
they will become better linguists but because it will make 
them better students of history. The freshmen survey course, 
rather than the graduate school, is the place to make a 
student vividly aware of the need for language if he hopes 
to arrive at the truth in history. He should be shown, not 
merely told, that only a small fraction of the best historical 


) literature is written in any one language, that very little 


comparatively has been translated into English, and that if 
all he knows is modern English he is necessarily confined in 
a provincial way to a narrow “English sea” unable ever to 
study from the sources any but a short phase of English 
history, as a glance at the early English statutes and all sorts 
of ecclesiastical material prior to recent times will show him. 

The average student can readily see how little he would 
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understand of American history if he had to approach it 
through the French language, even though several of the best 
single books on America are written in French. Then let 
him but look at the great French collections of the Docu. 
ments Inedit, the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de l 
France, the extensive sets of fascinating French memoires, 
Lavisse’s great Histoire de France, and he will realize how 
handicapped a man is who must study French history through 
the medium of the English language. A concept of what 
scholarship is begins to dawn pleasantly upon the student, 
something which he never acquires from textbooks or from 
textbook teaching. The same thing can be shown for Ger- 
man history. The hushed, awed tone in which a student 
examining one of these big historical collections for the first 
time says, ‘““You mean that this has never been translated!” 
is music to the ears. For there can be excitement in trans 
lating something where there is no pony, and a thrill that 
is impossible to language courses where everything under 
discussion has been previously translated and re-translated 
until one finds it very hard to experience the zest of discovery 
or to make an original translation. 

Showing history students exactly what the language bar 
rier is prepares them to understand without discouragement 
that language tools are necessary if they are to study the 
history of any nation from its sources. Properly presented, 
this knowledge becomes a stimulus and a challenge, and it is 
the first duty of the history instructor so to offer it. Ind 
dentally this procedure does not scare students away from 
history. It gives them a fresh, unusual course in place o 
the stale one they half expected. 

Textbooks can be of great assistance in this type of 
teaching, and used to be far more than they are at present 
Publishers are fond of advertising that each new text if 
corporates the best and latest research in its field. Yet in 
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this matter of deepening the student’s awareness of other 
great books in other languages than English, textbooks have 
tended to retrograde. A case in point is the recent revision 
of Munro’s The Middle Ages by Professor Strayer of Prince- 
ton. The text as it now stands is one of the best on the 
history of its period. But the earlier edition included a 
highly stimulating bibliography which made a reader want 
to get at some of the great sets in French, Germz a, Italian, 
and English history. The latest edition omits virtually all 
titles not in English, and deletes mention of the great his- 
torical sets as being too mature or too inaccessible for the 
average reader. 

Not only in medieval history but in practically every 
period, it is possible for a student to read excellently written 
textbooks without being stimulated to know any language 
but English. In his smug corner he would never know from 
reading them of the existence of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, of the treasure house of letters, stories, dramas, 
poetry, chronicles, contemporary histories and whatnot con- 
tained within the teeming 221 volumes of Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, most of both great sets still unavailable in English. 
He would never know of any of the ponderous collections 
of great historical material that dignify the shelves of all 
great libraries and a surprising number of lesser ones, and if 
he did learn about them later they would then have a for- 
bidding aspect that is absent to a student who is friends with 
them from the beginning, who grows up with them, as it 
were. These sets should not be forced to wait in solitary 
confinement for the occasional graduate student or profes- 
sor, but be permitted to perform their mission in broadening, 
humanizing, and humbling every beginning student of the 
humanities who can profit from their acquaintance. And if 
this were done generally, there would be more and better 
graduate students in history. 
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Experience shows that undergraduates take quite readily 
to the use of foreign language books, especially when they 
discover that historical literature in any foreign language is 
usually easier to read than its literary monuments. They find 
it a relief not to have to be constantly on the look-out for new 
tricks of grammar, and instead find almost every sentence in 
one tense; to escape the knotty colloquialisms and have vir- 
tually no problem but the readily remedied one of vocab. 
ulary. Young students who have had two years or less of 
college French delight in translating chapters from the mon- 
umental work of Lavisse, Histoire de France, or anything 
else where there is the excitement of breaking new ground. 
In a few years Hofstra College Library has acquired very 
passable translations of several of the important chapters of 
the nine volumes of Lavisse, but better yet several scores of 
students have been stimulated by the desire to make schol. 
arly translations worthy of approval for the library. By 
means of this simple exercise, more than one student has 
been awakened to a life of historical research. 

The aim of introducing source material and foreign 
language books into elementary history courses is not to move 
the graduate school down into the college, but to give the 
undergraduate more stimulating reasons for wanting to enter 
graduate work in history, and for wanting to know the facts 
of history that every survey course should and must provide. 

The wartime agitation for more history may do more 
harm than good, unless along with it there evolves better 
history, which primarily does not mean better textbooks or 
more expensive “visual aids’, but better teaching—inspired 
teaching by historians who are thoroughly dedicated to the 
abiding principles of their profession and who know how to 
inspire their students to a knowledge of truth in history and 
to an effort to apply it in interpreting the present. 
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The Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad at War, 1861-1865 


17/2) 
CHARLES W. TURNER 


in which the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 

railroad would play an outstanding part. This line, 
chartered in 1835, was and still is a vital link in the Atlantic 
coastline chain running north and south—furnishing the 
most complete transportation of the Confederacy. Since 
trade and travel, both through and local, flowed in and out 
of the Confederacy over this line, its destruction would be a 
major goal of the Federal armies. 

In the south, before 1860, a majority of the stock of rail- 
roads was held by local investors. The roads paid good 
dividends, though they were built on insufficient capital- 
ization and poorly equipped. They were dependent, too, on 
northern and foreign manufacturers for iron and rolling 
stock. With the coming of the war, extensions were dis- 
continued and few connections between railways were made. 


Ti: war between the states was the first of four wars 


| The raids, general wear and tear, and shortage in labor and 


material steadily crippled the lines as the war progressed. 
The invaders used the ties for firewood; depots, bridges, and 
rolling stock were burned. When the war ended in April, 
1865, the total assets of all the Confederate railroads equalled 
only one-third of that of 1861. The credit of the companies 
declined, interest went unpaid, and mortgages piled up. 
Their main customer, the Confederacy, paid the railroad 
companies in bonds and paper currency which by 1864 had 
become practically worthless. In spite of this the railroads 
declared dividends periodically. 
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Regardless of their losses, the railways rendered invalu. 
able service, sustained the Confederate cause, and possessed 
a personnel who fought valiantly to keep them in operation! 
To show these contributions, the war history of the Rich. 
mond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac railroad is given asa 
case study. This road, chartered in the middle thirties, was 
built from Richmond to the Potomac river via Fredericks 
burg to provide transportation between the national capital 
and Richmond. Furthermore, it would be another link 
in a chain of lines running north and south of Richmond. 
Besides providing a vital north-south approach between the 
capitals of the opposing governments, the line afforded 
means of carrying troops and supplies to and fro over the 
area traversed. 

Both sides realized the value of the R. F. and P. from 
the outset of the war. Every mile of the railroad was con 
tested during the fray and it emerged to make a successful 
history in the post war south. Today, the R. F. and P. conf 
tinues operation following another war, having served a 
a vital link in the eastern coastline chain. In this line the 
state of Virginia continues to hold stock. On this steam hors 
it first bet over a hundred years ago. 

In 1861, eleven locomotives of the R. F. and P. railroad 
pulled one hundred and thirty-four cars of various types over 
a track seventy-five miles in length. Branch lines and cor- 
nections with other lines were being planned. 

Of its more than $2,000,000 capital the state controlled 
only 2,752 shares, with the privilege of selecting one of the 
company’s five directors. Richmond owned 2,300 shares 
Several hundred were owned by Londoners, while the re 
mainder were held by out-of-state or local people. Thes 

1. The introductory material was taken from C. R. Fish, “The Restoration 
of Southern Railroads,” University of Wisconsin, Studies in Social Studies 


No. 2, 1919, pp. 1-28; C. W. Ramsdell, “The Confederate Governmen! 
and the Railroad,” American Historical Review, XXII, pp. 794-804. 
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stockholders in their annual meetings, after hearing their 
yearly reports on progress and finances of the company, 
elected their officers for the coming year—the president and 
four directors. A regular semi-annual dividend of 3 percent 
was declared prior to 1861.? 


Personnel 


The road had able leadership from its inception. The 
Robinson family (of Ashland ) furnished presidents, en- 
gineers, and a superintendent prior to the war between the 
states. Peter V. Daniel, Jr., was president when the war 
started and was re-elected annually through the period under 
study. This alone gave indication of his ability, and his 
spirit was shown in 1861 when he declared, “Whatever sacri- 
fices of profit or convenience we may be called upon to incur 
either as a company or as citizens it is not doubted that they 
will be cheerfully borne at the price of the independence and 
welfare of country and future peace and prosperity.”* He 
worked tirelessly to keep the line opened for business, at- 
tended railroad conferences, and suffered personal reductions 
in income. 

The next most important positions were those of super- 
intendents of transportation and upkeep, held for many 
years, including those of the war, by Samuel Ruth and Wil- 
liam Bragg respectively. To them came countless com- 
plaints of lack of service and of high rates. They gave their 
explanations in the newspapers. When the war was con- 
cluded, Major E. L. D. Myers served as civil engineer in re- 


2. Turner, Charles, Virginia Railroads 1827-1861 (doctoral dissertation filed 
with Dept. of History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) , 


p- 185. 

. Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the General 
Assembly of Virginia, p. 250; List of stockholders found in box labeled 
“R. F. and P.” in Virginia State Corporation Commission, Richmond, 
Va.; Mordecai, John B., A Brief History of R. F. and P., p. 26. 

- Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the General Assembly 
of Virginia, 1861, p. 227. 
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building the bridges and line destroyed by the war. Myers 
was no novice, for he had worked with Claudius Crozet in 
the construction of the Blue Ridge tunnel for the Virginia 
Central in the ’fifties—the largest tunnel in the United States 
at the time. So well did he serve the R. F. and P. that the 
company made him general superintendent and president.’ 

The remainder of the personnel included C. W. Mac- 
Murdo, faithful treasurer, plus more than one hundred and 
ninety individuals—conductors, train drivers, baggage men, 
mechanics, inspectors, carpenters, unskilled help, and depot 
agents at Fredericksburg, Guiney’s, Milford, Pole Cat, Ches- 
terfield, Junction, Ashland, and Richmond. A list of em- 
ployees at the beginning and at the end of the war is given 
in the footnote for comparison.*® 


5. Mordecai, op. cit., p. go. 


6. Table I, Employees of R. F. and P. 
(1861) (1866) 
g engine drivers 10 freight & station agents & 2 
14 conductors assistants 
5 baggage men superintendent’s clerk 
master mechanist mail train conductors 
shop foreman freight train conductor 
train hands engine drivers 
hands at way stations baggage masters 
slaves foremen of shops 
office agent baggage master in depot 
yard master watchmen at depot in Rich- 
night watchmen mond 
day watchmen watchmen at bridges 
bridge watchmen journeymen carpenters 
journeymen journeymen painters 
car inspectors journeymen blacksmiths 
journeymen machinists 
journeymen car inspectors 
journeymen section hands 
firemen, train hands, and 
cleaners 
go laborers 
73 laborers in repairs 
foreman of road and bridge 
carpenters 
11 road and bridge carpenters 
1 soliciting agent 
Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the General Assembly, 
1861, p. 227; 1866, p. 54. 
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The question of securing skilled and unskilled labor was 
an important problem for southern railroads from 1861- 
1865. Besides the demand for higher wages, raids took off 
the Negroes while conscription drained off the white labor 
supply. Railroad employees were not excused from military 
service and the usual procedure was to replace all types of 
help with disabled veterans. This continued until President 
Peter V. Daniel, Jr., presented to the Confederate Congress 
in January, 1864, a remonstrance against indiscriminate con- 
scription of railroad employees. The war department was 
asked to take up the matter and afford the railroads some 
measure of relief. The Confederate Congress passed an act 
in the spring of 1864, exempting from military service a 
certain number of skilled laborers for railroad duty, with a 
provision that these men might be called back into service 
if an emergency arose.?’ This problem of insufficient man- 
power remained in spite of the above act, and many were 
the directors’ meetings and advertisements for help in the 
local papers to try to meet the situation. 

Slave labor was employed during the whole period. 
Slaves proved hard to keep and raiders often made off with 
them. In 1862, the company had one hundred and twelve 
slaves employed. Some served under free, colored foremen 
in the machine shops as train hands and on section gangs. 
They were either owned outright by the company or were 
hired by the year from planters along the right-of-way. The 
state legislature tried to impress Negro slaves into service 
for the companies without much success.® 
7. Richmond Daily Dispatch, January 12, 1864; Annual Report of the Stock- 

holders Meeting of the Virginia Central Railroad, 1864, p. 12. 

8. Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Virginia Central Railroad, De- 


cember, 1864. (Copies may be found in the Main St. office of the com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia.) 





The Historian 
Governmental Regulation 


The state had, by the legislative acts of 1836 and 1857, 
continued to appoint its members on the Board of Directors 
and to require annual reports to be sent into the auditor's 
office. The State approved no extensions during the war 
period; but it encouraged several short connections to aid 
transfer of war materials from one railroad company to 
another. The state, as well as the Confederacy, interfered 
very little with the actual management of the company. 

The Confederate government placed railroad supervision 
under Quartermaster General A. C. Myers, who was to co 
ordinate the lines and see that troops and supplies were 
carried at the special rates agreed upon in the Souther 
National and state conventions. W. S. Ashe was appointed 
his assistant shortly afterwards and was sent over the line to 
inspect and to contract for the Confederacy. This arrange- 


ment proved unsatisfactory and W. M. Wadley was appointed § 


supervisor of railroads under the Confederate Department 


of War in December, 1862. Wadley called a conference of & 
all southern railroads to meet in Augusta, Georgia, where . 


an attempt was made to consolidate its lines into a single 


unit. The superintendents of each line were ordered tof 
send in weekly reports to Wadley, who would check over 
their schedules.’° This control proved too rigid and F. W. 
Sims, who understood railroad business thoroughly and tried F 


hard to improve railroad equipment, was placed at the head 
of an Engineering Bureau in June, 1863. 

Direct government control of railroads had been sought 
in a bill before the Confederate Congress as early as 1861. 
This failed to pass, but a committee of that body recom 
mended military control of all lines through the Confederate 
capital and the placing of them under a competent supervisor. 


9. Ramsdell, op. cit., p. '794; Daily Richmond Examiner, December 10, 186 
10. These conventions are mentioned again later. 
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The Richmond Railroad, 1861-65 


Only in February, 1865, was there a bill passed allowing the 
Confederate Secretary-of-War to place any railroad, canal, 
or telegraph line under such officials as would be designated 
to keep them in repair and operate the lines. All damages 
inflicted would be met by the Confederate government. 
However, the war was concluded before the act had been 
enforced. 

The strongest control came when the Federal govern- 
ment, having defeated the Confederacy, sequestered the 
Virginia lines and slowly returned them to the respective 
companies. 

The R. F. and P. by 1861 had completed its long exten- 
sion from Richmond to the Potomac river and the several 
extensions now planned would provide links with neighbor- 
ing lines. The company, as was usual, hesitated in making 
these connections for fear that rival lines would profit. Still, 
the government urged these extensions to facilitate trade and 
travel to meet wartime needs. In early 1861, the Journal of 
the Senate carried a report to the effect that the R. F. and 
P. refused to co-operate in making surveys for possible con- 
nection between its line at Acquia creek and Baltimore in 
order to connect with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad.” 
Virginia railroads had always been jealous of this out-of-state 
road which had early crossed the state line. It was accused 
of draining trade from Virginia cities toward Baltimore. 

When the war came, the legislature felt that R. F. and P. 


cht | ought to contact the railroads which ran into Alexandria in 
sought 


defense of northern Virginia. Shares to the amount of 7500 


| could be sold for such extension and would be exempied 
} from taxation. Should the R. F. and P. fail to take advantage 
' of this opportunity, the Alexandria and Orange or the Man- 


1. Ramsdell, op. cit., p. 804. 


12. Journal of the Senate, 1861, doc. 4 p. 14. Copies may be found in Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 
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assa Gap railroad companies might make the extension." 
A. Worrall, a civil engineer, made the surveys of two pos. 
sible routes lying through Fauquier and Prince William 
counties. An extension through the former would mean an 
extension of twenty-six miles at a cost of $316,123; while 
a line in the latter would constitute seventy-one miles at 
$137,623.14 The frequent inroads by the Federal troops in 
the area soon put a stop to further steps for the building of 
this extension. 

The hesitancy on the part of a railroad to form a con. 
necting link with a rival road is shown by the R. F. and P. 
connection in Richmond with the Richmond and Petersburg 
railroad. But for the lack of a few blocks of track, passengers 
and freight might have remained aboard railroad cars and 
saved endless delays, especially in wartime. Yet the respect: 
ive lines were delayed. As late as 1865-’66, the legislature 
passed a bill allowing stockbooks opened at $200,000 capital 


stock for such a connection. It provided that either company 
had the right to purchase the line should they desire and 
that the charge for this short run should not be more than 
fifty cents per passenger or five cents a ton for freight.15 This 
much-needed improvement would have come too late to aid 
the Confederacy. 


Equipment 


The wear and tear of war on railroad equipment was 
great. At the beginning the Board of Public Works made 
a survey of the line and found the roadway, bridges, m2 
chinery, and fixtures generally in good order, including a new 
depot at Taylorsville.1® It was the best that could be found 
1g. Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1861-62, p. 67. Copies ma 

be found in Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 
14. Journal of the Senate, 1861. 

15. Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1865-66, p. 324. 


16. Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the 
General Assembly of Virginia, 1861, 503. 
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The Richmond Railroad, 1861-65, 


on any railroad and was sufficient to meet the traffic demands 
on a seventy-five mile line in peacetime. Replacements of 
worn out and destroyed iron proved harder and harder to 
find. The first year iron was secured from England through 
the blockade at fabulous prices. By 1862, only portions of 
the line were left intact for operation; yet the military traffic 
alone was so heavy that the rails were wearing fast.17 

The superstructure suffered from wear and from burning. 
Both labor and materials were so scarce that the company 
found it practically impossible to keep a supply of ties for 
replacement. Though the R. F. and P. had its own timber, 
sawmills, and wagons, there remained the scarcity of wood. 
The Confederacy detached a number of men in service on 
condition that they would contract with the R. F. and P. 
to furnish wood and ties in 1864. 

The record as to rolling stock was somewhat brighter. 
During the first year, two engines entitled the “General 
Johnston” and the “General Beauregard” were purchased 
from the Confederacy.’* The thirteen then in use needed 
constant repair with chilled tires, axles, and new cabs. Losses 
of cars by burning and by seizure continued from the battle 
of Manassas on until 1865. Some additions of box and gon- 





Table I, Equipment, 1861 
11 locomotives 
16 8-wheel passenger cars 
4 8-wheel mail cars 
3 8-wheel baggage and passenger cars 
4 8-wheel baggage cars 
5 8-wheel box cars 
64 4-wheel box cars 
28 4-wheel wood cars 
10 4-wheel coal cars 
5 engine houses 
1,967 cords of fuel 
7843 ties 
16 bar “T” rails 
12,967 pounds flat rails 
Ibid., p. 22; Mordecai, op. cit., p. 27. 
Mordecai, op. cit., p- 30. 
Richmond Daily Dispatch, September 23, 1861. 
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dola cars were made from old repaired supplies and a few 
new Cars built in the R. F. and P. shops at Taylorsville. The 
company reported by 1863 that twelve engines, four pas- 
senger, one hundred and fifty freight and seven baggage cars 
were in use.1® This showed that the company was maintain- 
ing the equipment in spite of shortening mileage, inflated 
currency, and ever increasing military demands. A tour by 
the Board of Public Works revealed further that the line was 
in good working order with safe equipment and roadbed.” 
The remaining months of the war were very taxing on the 
equipment. Stationary equipment was destroyed repeatedly. 
Some of the bridges were replaced three or more times, while 
depots with stores of war materials were burned.?! 

That the South relied on the outside for manufactures 
was early indicated when, in 1863, the R. F. and P., as well 
as the Virginia Central railroad, employed Moncure Robin- 
son on a government trip to London to contract for iron, to 
be paid for in government bonds. Most of the supply never 
reached southern ports.” 

The limitation in equipment played no small part in 
determining the railroad’s effectiveness in wartime. But, as 
soon as the war was over, extra engines were secured on loan 
from the U. S. government. The superintendent of trans 
portation purchased two first-class locomotives, with enlarged 
carriage Capacity, to run to Acquia creek in two hours and 
forty-five minutes, or thirty miles per hour. News items 
report also, the use of several new improved coaches on the 
R. F. and P. tracks which were ‘“‘very substantial and neat” 
in contrast to the dingy dust boxes of the war period.”* By 
19. Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the Generd 

Assembly of Virginia, 1863, p. 182. 

20. Report of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders of the R. F. and P 

Railroad Co., 1863. 

21. Ibid. 


22. Ibid. 
23. Richmond Enquirer, October 31, November 4, 1865. 
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The Richmond Railroad, 1861-65 


) the fall, the president’s report to the stockholders declared 


that the road had been put in good order; bridges were con- 
structed and trains ran regularly. Since it was one of 
the vital pathways into the South, the Federal government 
was anxious to have it restored to normal operation as fast 
as possible. Finally, the president urged the use of larger 
engines and cars, for competition from other lines and 


| steamboat companies would mean loss of business and the 


necessity for lower rates. The R. F. and P. was making a 
quick comeback and already planning a wise future. 


Finances 


The problem of finance for the railroads in the Confed- 
eracy was a serious one. All the lines of the South had 
| opened with too small capital outlays, which were increased 
} only when new extensions were allowed. Expenses piled up 
» asa result of war ravages and scarcities already mentioned; 
| while payments for services rendered were received in de- 


preciated currency. Though the R. F. and P. had been 


§ retiring its debt prior to 1860, from then on the company 


found it hard to pay the interest, to say nothing of the prin- 


' » cipal. All the while dividends ranging from 214 percent 
1 fon to 314 percent were being declared semi-annually, which 
» the R. F. and P. might have applied to replace its capital or 


: pay off its fast accumulating debt. 


The first year of the war the company’s capitalization was 


© $1,119,700. Of this amount, the state owned $275,200 worth 
© of stock, entitling the commonwealth to a single director: 
» others, including the city of Richmond, owned $844,500 
 worth* The funded and floating debt, amounting to $708,- 


: 24. Report of the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the R. F. and P. 


_ and Pe 25. Richmond Daily Examiner, November 21, 1861, January 1, 1866; An- 


f 26, 


1865, pp. 3-6 (Gary and Clemett, Richmond, 1865.) 

ual Report of the Stockholders of the R. F. and P. Co., 1861, Pp- 500. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the 
General Assembly of Virginia, 1861, p. 218. 
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522 in 1863, had increased to $1,241,583 in 1866.27 There. 
after the legislature allowed the R. F. and P. to liquidate all 
arrears of debt, interest, and unpaid dividends by increasing 
its capitalization by $1,000,000.78 This debt was retired in 
the post-war decade. Virginia appeared to have so much 
faith in this line that she did not dispose of the stock held in 
the R. F. and P. 

On the surface, with increased yearly receipts, the com 
pany might seem to have been making large profits. How. 
ever, the extra sums accruing here were consumed by 
increased expenditures resulting from war damages, repairs 
high cost of labor, and new equipment, plus extra wa 
services performed at lower rates. The stringency of the 
money market and heavy discount charges did not lighten 
the burden here. As early as January 5, 1861, the agent 
of the R. F. and P. were instructed to receive payment onl; 
in Virginia funds and specie.” 

Of the $257,291 totals received for 1861, $132,875 went 
for expenses. The receipts included $187,125 for passengers : 
$49,035 for freight, and $21,131 for mails. The net receips)y 
were applied to payment of interest on debt and yearly div. 
idends.*° Edwin Robinson’s estate was sold for $23,242,° E 
but any gains here were offset by the damage suit pending yy 
with the Virginia Central and Alexandria and Orange com) 
panies and the Federal seizure of four Potomac steamers.” 
In the year following, there was a slight increase of receipt 
27. Ibid., 1863, p. 170; 1866, p. 48. 

28. Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1865-'66, p. 332. 
29. Richmond Enquirer, January 5, 1861. . 
30. Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to th® 

General Assembly of Virginia, 1861, p. 500. . 
31. Edwin Robinson, former president of the R. F. and P., had used th ® 

a money in the fifties and his estate was taken to meet th® 


32. Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to tht ‘ 
General Assembly of Virginia, 1861, p. 215. 
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The Richmond Railroad, 1861-65, 


to $269,209, of which $123,544 went for expenses.** The 
last figure included the war tax on its capital stock, required 
by an act of the Confederate government and thereby re- 
lieving the stockholders from the tax.*4 

Inflated currency, increased rates, and added business had 
increased the gross receipts to $831,973 by 1863; while the 
expense side had increased by 100 percent. From the ex- 
pense account listed below, one can see that very little was 
spent on repair, while the salaries of officials had doubled, 
and dividends were still declared.*> A goodly part of the 
receipts were in Confederate bonds which were depreciating 
daily. So fast did they decline in value that the Board of 
Public Works authorized the R. F. and P. to disregard its 
charter and increase its fare to .25 per passenger and its 
freight charges ten fold.** Thus, a shortened line of fifty- 
seven miles to Hamilton’s Crossing had tripled the revenues 
and quadrupled its expenses over the amounts received in 


33. Twenty-ninth ...Ibid., p. 172. Table II Receipts 1862: passengers, $157,- 
917; freight, $106,844; mail, $4,372; rents, $75; total, $269,209. 
34. Daily Richmond Examiner, March 15, 1862. 
35. Thirtieth Annual Report .. . Ibid., pp. 186-188. 
Table III, Expenses of the R. F. and P., 1863 

Repair (General) $ 59,087 
Repair of Track 5,566 
Repair of Engines 46,339 
Train operation 37.843 
Depot expense 49,806 
Officers’ salaries 44,711 
Current expenses 2,422 
Oil and Lights 15,821 
Advertisement 1,868 
Cotton Waste 379 
Stationery 633 
Cattle killed 136 
Damaged goods 1,303 
Refunded fare 2,179 
Postage 29 
Bridge expenses 1,655 
Telegraph 134 
Tolls 2,757 


$272,668 


$6. Mordecai, op. cit., p. go. 
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1860-61, while the net income exceeded that of the same per- 
iod by only $10,444 or 6 percent.** 

In 1864, the depreciation on rolling stock alone equalled 
$160,260; while the value of the track equalled two-thirds of 
the original cost.** The current expense account for the year 
showed a total amount of $688,221 with a profit and los 
sheet attached including losses on Confederate currency of 
$5,385, bonds of $698,409, bridges destroyed $70,843, with 
gains of $3,760 worth of salt and $7,378 of rails captured. 
Add to this the table of comparative costs of needed supplies, 
and the financial hardships of the R. F. and P. may be re. 
alized.*® 

The figures of the final year of the war of $585,663 of 
gross receipts and $484,785 of expenses show expenses fast 
catching up with receipts. The first post-war year, 1866, 
indicates that the decline had set in, with $403,733 and $330, 
106 the figures respectively.“° Tine company had lost $700, 


ooo by accepting Confederate currency; while the total loss of 
stationary equipment up to August 31, 1864, is given in they 
table below to point out the serious losses of one railroad of ‘ 
the Confederacy.* : 


37. Ibid., p. 31. KS 
38. Statement found in State Corporation Commission box labelled “R. F (7 
and P. material.” ; 

39. Ibid.; Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the R. 5. 
and P. Railroad, p. 11: Confederate Currena © 
Table IV, Comparison of Costs 1860 1864 

Clothing and subsistence of Negroes $60.00 $1,870 5 
Iron castings and wrought iron, per pound 04 2 
Brass Castings 34 

Car wheels, each 15.00 

Oil and tallow, per gallon .go 
Coal for shops, per bushel 12 
Lumber, per M 12.50 
Shovels, per dozen 10.50 
Wages of mechanics per day 1.75 ; 
Thirty-third Annual Report of the — of Public W orks to the Gen By 

eral Assembly of Virginia, 1865-66, p. 1 : 
Table V. (Statement found in R. Fr and P. box in State Corporatio: BF 
Commission.) 
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The Richmond Railroad, 1861-65, 


Finally, if one studies the total costs given above, includ- 
ing such items as converting certain cars into troop trains, 
servicing other companies’ engines, paying increased salaries 
and wages, and replacing materials ruined by war paid for in 
depreciated currency, a dark financial picture is secured for 
the years 1861-65. 


Services 


The value of the R. F. and P. to the Confederacy can not 
be overemphasized. The railroad served as the best north- 
south approach to and from the Confederate capital. Fur- 
thermore, the line flanked the area included in the peninsula 
campaign of 1862. Such roads as the R. F. and P., the 
Winchester and Potomac, Baltimore and Ohio, and Orange 
and Alexandria lines were directly in line for Federal seizure 


A statement of total losses incurred by the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad Company by reason of and during the war to 
gist August 1864: 
Buildings and wharf at Acquia Creek in specie $ 11,200.00 
Accokeek Bridge is 2.000.00 
Potomac Run Bridge 5 000.00 
Rappahannock Bridge 8,000.90 
Hazle Run Bridge 2,000.00 
Massaponez Bridge 1,500.00 
Mallaponi Bridge 3,000.00 
North Anna Bridge 3,000.00 
South Anna Bridge 8,000.00 
Depot and Water Station at Guineas oat - Ser 1,500.00 
Depot at Penola oS 600.00 
Depot and Water Station at Chesterfield = 1,500.00 
Depot and Other Buildings at Ashland a oe 3,000.00 
Station House, Wood house, etc., at Hungary ” 7, 
Damage to Track between Hamilton's Crossing 

and Fredericksburg (4 miles) 
Damage to Track between Chesterfield and 

the junction (314 miles) 





loss in specie 
in Confederate Currency 


Cost of reconstruction of 5 Bridges in 1862 
paid for in Confederate Currency 


$1,110,500.00.00 
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during their first advances into the Old Dominion. There. 
fore, as early as April, 1861, the president of the above 
companies agreed to Governor John Fletcher’s request to 
allow necessary troop trains to move at Confederate military 
command. 

The first loss suffered by the R. F. and P. to the Federals 
was the seizure of their four steamboats on the Potomac to 
be used for war transports.*? * President Davis reported this 
to the Board of Public Works in May, 1861, declaring that 
no compensation had been received, but that the increase in 
freight would offset this loss which must be borne as the 
price for independence and for welfare of the country.® 
Only in 1864 was the company compensated for this loss 
to the amount of $50,025, part of the sum paid the Potomac 
Steamboat company by the Federal government. 

Early in 1862, the Federals had control of the line above 
Fredericksburg, every inch of which had been fought over, 
generally destroying both the tracks and bridges. The 
Federals by May had placed a bridge over the Potomac in 
nine days’ time. Lincoln, while visiting McDowell in the 
field, declared it was built of nothing but beanpoles and 
cornstalks. This bridge proved exceedingly valuable to the 
Federals, for supplies were floated from Alexandria to it 
where they were loaded on flat cars for Virginia forces. The 
remainder of the line between Fredericksburg and Rich § 
mond was controlled by the Confederates for most of the 
war and proved invaluable to Lee.“# The R. F. and P. 
operated regularly until March, 1865, when the burning of 
four bridges forced the company to discontinue its trains. 
A stage coach line had been contracted to carry passengers 
and baggage north of Fredericksburg for those who would 
42. Mordecai, op. cit., p. 29. 

43- Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the 


General Assembly of Virginia, 1861, p. 215. 
44. Mordecai, op. cit., p. 32. 
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risk the journey. In April, the Federals had control of the 
line and when the owners were able to reclaim their property, 
E. L. D. Myers, civil engineer, was rebuilding the bridges and 
replacing the track where it was needed.* 

During the war, the experience of traveling via a pas- 
senger train which left Richmond at 6:30 A. M. and reached 
Ashland by breakfast, of transferring to a Potomac steamer 
by lunch time and of being accompanied by one’s servant 
became a mere memory.*® Through-travel became a thing 
of the past. Wartime schedules were a military secret and 
well they might be for any trains moving from point to 
point would be a mere target for attack. The trains ran 
at governmental convenience and, where troop movements 
were involved, orders went out from the office of the Su- 
perintendent’s of Transportation for trains to pull out 
| promptly to a battle front and return for further loads of 
men or supplies. It became less and less certain that either 
men or supplies would reach any certain destination. Mil- 
itary orders might disrupt the plans on short notice by means 
© of notification of agents through telegraph communication. 

When the R. F. and P. opened once again for peace-time 
travel in October, 1865, the first published schedule stated 
that a day train would leave Richmond at 7 A. M. and a 
night train at 7:30 P. M.‘? By January following, local 
: papers declared the great short line by way of Fredericksburg 
and Acquia creek open to the north and south, and that 
) through-tickets were available for Alexandria, Washington, 
| Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

} Along with the other Virginia railroads, in July, 1861, 


45. “Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the R. F. and P.,” Richmond 
: Whig, November 17, 1865. 
» 46. Richmond Enquirer, January 1, 1861; Democratic Recorder (Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia) , March 19, 1861. 
- Daily Richmond Enquirer, October 30, 1865. 
» Richmond Daily Dispatch, January 25, 1866. 
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the R. F. and P. lines agreed to transport military supplie 
for two cents a mile and war materials for one-half the reg. 
ular rate.“ The mail continued to be carried for $300 :§ 
mile, which meant $39,000 to the company in 1861.° Until 
1863, when inflation had really set in, returns were good 
With the rise in prices, rates had to be increased. The R.F 
and P. filed complaints, declaring as late as 1864 that the 
rates paid by the Confederacy had never exceeded one-half 
and often less than one-third, of the rate paid by private 
travel. In addition, a comparison of charges paid by the 
government and by private individuals showed that whil 
tolls were equal on articles such as lumber, wagons, hay and 
forage (of which comparatively small quantities were carrie 
for the government) , supplies and livestock for the Quarter 
master General were hauled for less than a third to five-eight 
of the rate charged private individuals.®' As a result fare 
and rates, which in early 1861 were four and a half cens§y 
per passenger and ton mile, increased in 1864 from twenty 
cents to twenty-five cents and from sixty cents to eighty cent) 
per mile respectively.®? : 
The amount of business transported increased from 9}; 5 
278 passengers and 22,478 tons in 1861 to 144,223 (majority . 
soldiers) passengers and 38,093 tons in 1862. The hight 
point was reached the following year when 235,986 pajy 
sengers were carried at six and a half cents per mile, aniy 
a total tonnage of 71,458 including:™ ; 
Table VI, Products Hauled, 1863: forest, 1,855; mina) 
868; animals, 3,523; vegetables, 2,570; agriculture, 4,857) 
49. Mordecai, op. cit., p. 29. 
50. Journal of the Senate, 1861, doc. 4, p. 14. 
51. Letters found in R. F. and P. box in State Corporation Commissiot 
dated May 31, 1864. 
52. The Sentinel, December 19, 1864. : 
53. Twenty-eighth Annual Report of Board of Public Works to the Genew 


Assembly of Virginia, 1861, p. 221; 1862, p. 169. 
54- Thirtieth Ibid., 1863, p. 184. 
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manufacture, 7,586; merchandise, 5,746; others, 1,288; total, 
71, 458. Declines in passengers and tonnage continued until 
cessation of business in 1865. 

Richmond and other Tidewater cities were short of wood 
during the winters of 1862-1864. The state government 
urged railroads to allot cars for the purpose of wood hauling. 
Many of the lines sent complaints that they were already 
overtaxed and had no more cars to allot for the purpose. 
The R. F. and P. was said to have allotted more cars 
for this purpose than any other line, as was shown by a letter 
of Wirt Robinson, the director representing the state on the 
railroad’s board of directors.®® 

Before the war, there had risen a demand that express 
companies be contracted with to handle the express over the 
R. F. and P., for, as one writer had declared, the old way of 
personally handling the business at the station, where no 
receipts were secured, had proved very unsatisfactory®* and 
the added uncertainties during the war necessitated these 
added services. A contract was made with the Southern 
Express Company (December, 1862) that express be carried 
at their risk. The Express Company would record and bill 
only the freight that exceeded two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The R. F. and P. company would receive seventy-five cents 
per one hundred pounds for carriage charges with a mini- 
mum charge of twenty-five cents per article.5*7 However, 
by 1864 few depots were left to receive the express, and the 
R. F. and P. declared it would not be responsible for delivery 
at those points.°* 

Such is the record of the war years of one railroad which 
afforded the most ready approach into the Confederacy, every 

Letter found in R. F. and P. Box at State Corporation Commission, 

dated January 12, 1863. 

The Review (Charlottesville, Virginia), May 11, 1860. 


- Mordecai, op. cit., p. 30. 
. Richmond Whig, October 1, 1864. 
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mile of which lay in a battle area: a story of how its puffing 
engines fed men and material to the men in grey, and carried 
on regular business in spite of loss of milage, rolling stock, 
depreciation, and inflation. Under able management, it was 
able to pay dividends fairly regularly, to keep open for busi- 
ness until the last several months of the war, and to become 
a means by which the Confederacy succeeded repeatedly in 
the Virginia campaigns. Finally, so sound an investment did 
it prove to be that the state has never sold its original shares 
of stock purchased when the company began. 





Pennsylvania Antecedents of 


Scotch-Irish Presidents 


MM 
CHARLES H. GLATFELTER 


F THE MEN who have served as chief executive of the 
() United States since 1789, more have been of English 

descent than of any other. This is to be expected, since 
the English element in our colonial and early national politi- 
cal development was predominant. Washington’s ancestor 
came to Virginia a short time before the Restoration of 1660. 
The Adams family was in Massachusetts in 1636. The orig- 
inal Madison immigrant settled on the Chesapeake bay 
seventeen years later. The illustrious Harrison family had 
left England for Virginia in 1632; and finally, in the same 
| year as Henry Adams, there settled in Massachusetts one 
humble Samuel Lincoln, whose progeny were to wander from 
| settlement to settlement in five states, until Kentucky in 1809 
) yielded a president. 
| » Emigration from the British Isles during the seventeenth 
» and eighteenth centuries was not confined, however, to Eng- 
© land. Scotland furnished her share of pioneers, but it was 
» the Scotch-Irish who set a pace worthwhile admiring. As 
we shall later see, they had excellent reason for abandoning 
| their adopted home in the north of Ireland, “to modify their 
} impulse to rise in the world.”? They came to America with 
» their Presbyterianism and with a rather well-defined belief 
) in the redeeming features of education. Eight of America’s 
) presidents have been directly influenced by both of those 
) factors at an early age. 
Six presidents were of Scotch-Irish ancestry in the pa- 


1. James, Marquis, Andrew Jackson, Border Captain, New York, 1933, p. 3. 
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ternal line; Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, and 
Wilson. In addition to this, five others had Scotch-Irish 
blood in the maternal line.? 

Early in the seventeenth century, James I of England 
who was also king of Scotland, confiscated a large portion of 
the area of northern Ireland. The Irish Catholics, who had 
known little but constant strife and turmoil for years, had 
been resisting attempts by successive English monarchs to 
establish the Church of England in Ireland. It was the § 
purpose of the king to make this land available to small § 
tenant farmers of the Protestant faith. Some English Puri § 
tans took advantage of this plan, but the greater number by & 
far were Scotch Presbyterians. It has been estimated tha BF 
by 1641, fully 100,000 Scotch and 20,000 English had been 
settled in the six northern counties of Ireland? ; 

The Scotch-Irish themselves did not conform to thf 
Church of England. They came to Ireland as much beyond 
the law in that respect as the natives themselves were. Add 
to this fact that they were never received kindly by the Irish 
and you can understand that their position was, from th} 
very beginning, a difficult one. Even under the tolerance 
of the Calvinist, William III, during whose reign (16857 
1702) many more came from Scotland, the Scotch-Irish wer 
not granted full religious freedom. The time was to com> 
when they would not be subject to fines for non-attendanefy 
at the services of the Church of England, and the acts d 
their ministers would be lawful and binding, but, almoyy 
to a man, these were poor tenant farmers, who were unabk 
to fight the restrictions placed against them. The Englis 
blocked them when they attempted to export cattle, ani 
later, woolen goods. Finally the Scotch-Irish took to hempet 


2. These were Andrew Johnson, Ulysses $. Grant, Grover Cleveland, Bee 
jamin Harrison, and Theodore Roosevelt. 


3. Klett, Guy Soulliard, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania, Phil : 
delphia, 1937, p. 11. p 
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fabrics and linen, the latter of which survived as an important 
export commodity.‘ 

As the leases of many tenant farmers began to expire, the 
landlords offered new ones containing provisions for dou- 
bling, or even trebling, the rents involved. The Scotch-Irish 
looked for, and found, the alternative to submission. Be- 
ginning in the 1720's, large numbers of them emigrated to 
America, most of these into Pennsylvania. It has been esti- 
mated that fully 150,000 of them left Ireland during the next 
half century.® 

Once in Pennsylvania, the Scotch-Irish sought out the 
frontier. They helped to people Lancaster county, and 
when the Susquehanna river was no longer the barrier to 
western settlement, they spilled into York county. The 
valley of the Cumberland became theirs. As the Germans 
grew more numerous, or as the Pennsylvania government 
sought to exercise control over them, they went deeper into 
the unsettled areas, or gravitated into Maryland, Virginia, 
or the Carolinas. 

The Scotch-Irish were poor; they could not help being 
otherwise. Their experiences in Ireland had been far from 
happy, but they had developed qualities which were of value 
in conquering the wilderness. They were individualists, and 
they were reckless. Consequently, when their land or their 
neighbors failed to suit them—and they were inclined to be 
scrappy—the Scotch-Irish pulled their stakes and sought 
after better conditions. Practically to a man they were 
Presbyterians, and especially during the later colonial period 
in Pennsylvania, they were politically active. They com- 
bined politics with religion, and in time the Radical 
Constitutionalist party took the name “Presbyterian party.” 

It is always a difficult and risky proposition to estimate 


4. Klett, op. cit., p. 16 
5. Klett, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the numbers of people engaged in a movement such as this, 
Since the Scotch-Irish were from the British Isles, they were 
not classified as foreigners and consequently were not forced 
to take the oath of allegiance to the English king upon 
reaching port in one of the colonies. In the case of the 
Germans, fairly accurate records of those who entered Penn- 
sylvania were kept. Benjamin Franklin, on the eve of the 
Revolution (1774), estimated that there were about 350,000 
people in Pennsylvania. Of that number he suspected that 
about-one-third were Scotch-Irish.® 

There have been five presidents of Scotch-Irish heritage 
whose families had lived in Pennsylvania at one time or 
another. 


Andrew Jackson: Andrew Jackson was an obscure linen 
weaver turned farmer. His family had lived in Carrick- 
fergus, County Antrim, Ireland, from which place two of his 
brothers had gone forth to see the world. Sam Jackson was 


a sailor; Hugh was a soldier, having served with Braddock, 
Wolfe, and Amherst. Upon returning from the wars, Hugh 
told of his experiences in America, and finally gathered & 
together a band of twenty families, which he was to lead 
across the ocean into the wilderness. But a stronger warrior 
than Hugh in the person of his newly-wedded wife decided FF 
against America for him, and the project was dropped. Only 
three of the twenty families carried out their original reso FF 
lution. Andrew Jackson, his wife Elizabeth, and their two 
sons left Ireland in the spring of 1765, on the same ship on 
which Sam Jackson had previously served. 

Evidently landing at Philadelphia, the Jacksons made FF 
their way into Scotch-Irish country, stopping near the Sus 
quehanna river. Here the other two families decided to 
remain.?’ They had had enough of travel and were content 


6. Klett, op. cit., p. 33. 
7. James, op. cit., p. 790. 
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to make Pennsylvania their new home. Andrew Jackson was 
not so easily dismayed; he determined to move on, across the 
beaten path, into the Waxhaw settlement on the border be- 
tween the Carolinas. Most of the people here, his fellow 
countrymen, had come through Pennsylvania as much as a 
generation previously. When, after the Revolutionary war, 
counties were organized in that section of the state, the 
Pennsylvania background of the settlers was preserved in the 
names given to those counties,—Chester, Lancaster, and 
York. These were precisely the names of counties through 
which they had passed or in which they had lived in Penn- 
sylvania.® 

Andrew Jackson, the president, (1767-1845) was born 
in South Carolina several weeks after the death of his father. 
He was reared in the Waxhaw, and was orphaned at fourteen. 
By that time both of his brothers had died as a result of 
their participation in the War for Independence. It is 


interesting to know that, in spite of her almost grinding 
poverty, Elizabeth Jackson sent her three children to school, 
such as Waxhaw schools were. It was her ambition to make 
Andrew, her youngest son, a clergyman. 


James K. Polk: James K. Polk, “Young Hickory”, one 
of the most inconspicuous American presidents, was de- 
scended from a family which had emigrated from Ireland 
| during the seventeenth century, first locating in Maryland. 
» William Polk (c. 1705-c. 1753), prior to his going to Meck- 
} lenburg county, North Carolina, lived in Carlisle, Pennsy)- 
vania, in the heart of the Scotch-Irish country. 

James K. Polk was the eldest son of Samuel Polk (1772- 
» 1827) by Jane Knox (1776-1852), said to have been a de- 
5 scendant of the great reformer himself. In the manner of 
the frontier, the family was prolific. Ten children were 


8. James, op. cit., p. 789. 
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born to Jane Knox Polk in the twenty-two years following the 
birth of the president.® 


James Buchanan: The only native son of Pennsylvania 
thus far in American history to have been chosen president 
was named after his father, James Buchanan (1762-1821), 
a native of County Donegal, Ireland. He came from a 
modest family, but received a good English education. At 
the age of twenty-one, in 1783, he emigrated to America § 
through the port of Philadelphia, and went to the home of 
his uncle, one Joshua Russell, a resident of York county.” 
After spending a short time here, he became an assistant in 
the store of John Tom, at Stony Batter, Franklin county. By 
the year 1788 he was able to take the business of his old 
employer into his own hands. In that same year he married 
Elizabeth Speer (1767-1833), who was the mother of his 
eleven children. 

Elizabeth Speer was Scotch. Her parents, James and 
Mary (Patterson) Speer, had settled in Lancaster county 
about 1756, locating at the foot of the South Mountain, 
near Chambersburg, sometime before the birth of the pres § 
ident’s mother. Her home was rigorously Presbyterian. She 
took that trait to the Buchanan home. 

True to form, these folks believed in education, James, 
the eldest son, graduated from Dickinson College, after a 
somewhat spotty career there. George (1808-1832) took & 
highest class honors at Dickinson in 1826, and before his 
untimely death six years later, practiced law in Pittsburgh. 
In November, 1830, he was commissioned attorney for the 
western district of Pennsylvania.‘ William Buchanat 


g. Jane Knox Polk was the fourth mother of a president living at the time 
of her son’s inauguration, but she never went to Washington during het 
son’s term of office. She outlived seven of her ten children, including 
the president. 

Russell lived in that part of York county which became Adams count) 
in 1800. 
Curtis, George T., Life of James Buchanan, New York, 1888, I, p. 158. 
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(1805-1826) graduated from Princeton in 1822, and studied 
jaw in Connecticut and Chambersburg, in his native state, 
but he also died young. Edward Buchanan (1811-1895), 
the youngest son, was rector of Trinity church, Oxford, Phil- 
adelphia. He married the sister of Stephen Collins Foster. 


William McKinley: The only Republican president 
having Scotch-Irish forebears in Pennsylvania was William 
McKinley (1843-1901), who was born exactly a century 
© after David McKinley, fresh from Ireland, selected over three 
} hundred acres of high land overlooking the Susquehanna 
| river in York county, where he settled his family of three 
sons and a daughter. He erected a half-stone, half-log house 
| near a spring, and proceeded to follow his trade,—weaving. 
» Aman of substance in his community, he was called upon to 
| administer estates or make appraisements, and when Chance- 
| ford township was formed in 1750, he was one of the first 
| supervisors, named in recognition of his genuine interest in 
» improved roads. 

“Big John” McKinley was the eldest son of David “the 


© Weaver.” Besides following his father’s trade, he was a 


© hotelkeeper, blacksmith, and distiller. Like his father, he 
was a frequent appointee of the court, and held an interest 
» ina strong militia. When the issue of independence arose, 
© unlike most of the Scotch-Irish, he voiced his opposition,— 


‘i an opposition which yielded once the decision was made. 


4 He was given the important post of wagon master of Chance- 
| ford township, and died in 1779. 

» David McKinley (1755-1840), “Big John’s” eldest son, 
) was a soldier in the War of Independence. He served under 
| Colonel William Ross in the Sixth battalion of York county 
) militia at Amboy, Chestnut Hill, and Fort Washington. 
» Shortly after the close of his military career he left York 
} county, taking his family into western Pennsylvania. From 
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Westmoreland county he went into Columbiana county, 
Ohio. David McKinley, like his predecessors, was a Pres 
byterian, and also a Jeffersonian Democrat. During his life. 
time he was a schoolteacher, and is remembered as a re. 
spected gentleman. When he died in 1840 he was buried in 
the cemetery of the Chatfield Lutheran church, Crawford & 
county, Ohio. 

James McKinley (1783-1847), one of David's ten chil. 
dren, became interested in the iron business in his early § 
thirties, and subsequently forsook his Mercer county (Penn 
sylvania) farm for Ohio. He managed an iron furnace 
at New Lisbon, Ohio, and was a Presbyterian elder for many 
years. In politics he was a Whig, as was his son, William 
McKinley, Sr. (1807-1892), father of the president, until 
the advent of the present Republican party. 


Woodrow Wilson: Woodrow Wilson descended from k 
an immigrant of the early nineteenth century who had come 


to Philadelphia in the year 1807. James Wilson (1787-1850) 
began working in the office of The Aurora, one of the citys 
more important papers, married Ann Adams, who had come E 
with him from Ireland, and gradually grew in responsibility. F 
Five years later, James Wilson and his family left Pennsyl- § 
vania. The call of the West was answered at Steubenville | 
Ohio. By 1815 he was proprietor of the Herald. In later ; 
years he served in the legislature, as a judge of the court of ; 
common pleas, and founded a paper in Pittsburgh. 

Thus ends James Wilson’s connection with Pennsylvania, FF 
save for the fact that when he decided to give his younges 
son a college education, Joseph R. Wilson (1822-1903) wai } 
sent to a small Presbyterian institution, Jefferson College & 
at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1845, he was graduated § 
as valedictorian, and headed for the ministry. Ordained into & 
the Ohio presbytery, he served a small pulpit at Chartier & 
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(Pennsylvania) as supply pastor for two years, later return- 
ing to his alma mater to serve as professor of rhetoric. In 
1855, he received a call to the First Presbyterian church at 
Staunton, Virginia, and began a distinguished and successful 
career in the ministry. During the Christmas season of the 
following year, the third child and elder son of the Wilson 
family was born. He was christened Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, in honor of his grandfather.'? 
iz. It is possible that a Scotch-Irish maternal line exists in Pennsylvania for 
two other presidents, Ulysses $. Grant and Benjamin Harrison. Grant's 
mother was Hannah Simpson (1798-1883), daughter of John Simpson 
of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. Their family history is obscure, 
but the name is either Scotch or Scotch-Irish. The same is true for the 


mother of Benjamin Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin (1810-1850), who was 
probably a native of near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 





California’s Fence Laws and the 
Range- Cattle Industry 


MH 
HAZEL ADELE PULLING 


the close of its first century, to many adverse influences, 

none of which was more threatening than the demand 
that the cattleman be held to account for damage to growing 
crops. The controversy was not new in 1870, for the plant- 
ing of the first crop in California had raised the problem. 
The Spanish government had compromised the issue through 
the decree, announced by Governor Arrillaga, that owners 
protect their lands by day and watch over their stock by 
night. Authorities of the predominantly pastoral Mexican 
era placed the entire burden of protection and care upon the 
grower of crops. But as farmers increased in numbers fol- 
lowing American occupation, and spread their growing crops 
in widening arcs over the range, demand for crop protection 
became more vocal and increasingly insistent. By 1870, the 
first breach in the cattleman’s hitherto impregnable position 
had been effected, and the movement was assuming alarming 
proportions. 

The years from 1850 to 1870 were marked by slow but 
positive steps toward the end desired by the farmers. During 
the first years of American occupation of California there 
were no large-scale attempts to force the cattleman to change 
his practice of ranging his cattle at will over all unoccupied 
land. Fencing customs had favored the cattleman through 
out Spanish and Mexican days, and the first legislators of 


f Sections range-cattle industry was subject, at 


1. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1885) , Il, 
181-182. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


the new state incorporated intd law the long established 
practice? Farmers were required by act of March go, 1850, 
to enclose their crops with substantial fences designed in 
such manner and of such strength and height that stock 
would not be able to break through. They were furthermore 
forbidden to “kill, maim, or materially hurt or injure” ani- 
mals trespassing upon lands not so enclosed. The cattleman 
was made responsible for damages inflicted by his trespassing 
cattle only if it were proved by the farmer that the enclosure 
met all legal requirements. The fact that cattle were at times 
able to break through an enclosure at once indicated that the 
fence was not constructed according to legal requirements. 
The burden of proof was placed upon the man whose crops 
had been damaged, and the law offered him little assistance. 

It was the attempt of the farmers to procure more exact 
specifications as to what constituted a fence which stock were, 
within reason, not able to break through, that led to the 
Fence Law of April 27, 1855.3 The specifications set forth 
were long and involved and took into consideration all pos- 
sible types of fences. It described those of wire, picket, or 
pole construction, and gave legal requirements for those 
made of combinations of posts and rails, ditches and poles, 
hedges and brush, and finally stated that “any other fence 
as strong as those enumerated” would be considered legal. 
The act applied to all counties of the state excevt San Diego 
and San Bernardino in the southern section; Santa Barbara 
in the south central coastal region; Butte, Colusa, and Yuba 
in the Sacramento valley; Amador, Calaveras, Nevada, and 
Tuolumne in the Sierra Nevada section; and all the north 
mountain area comprising the counties of Trinity, Shasta, 
Klamath, and Siskiyou. 


By this act the farmer of the counties where the act ap- 


2. Statutes of California, 1850-1853, p. 793. 
3. Statutes of California, 1855, pp. 154-156. 
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plied was relieved of the burden of proving that his fence was 
strong enough to keep stock out when actually they had 
broken through, but the burden of fencing still rested upon 
him, and fence specifications were extremely rigid. The 
fence was to be what may be called “unreasonably strong.” 
For example, a wire fence was to be constructed of posts at 
least twelve inches in circumference, set in the ground 
eighteen inches and not more than eight feet apart. To 
these posts were to be nailed three horizontal wires at least 
a quarter-inch in diameter, at intervals of one foot, and at 
the top of the posts, four and one-half feet from the ground, 
was to be nailed a rail, slat, pole, or plank of suitable size 
and strength. 

In conformity with the laws of 1850 and 1855 farmers 
fenced their planted fields. Materials available in the various 
sections were used, and fences varied in type throughout the 
state. In the central and northern coastal regions the pre. 
vailing fence was of oak or redwood posts with rails and 
boards of horizontal barriers. On the sand plains of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, the favorite fence 
was a combination of large ditch and inner embankment 
topped with a post and rail fence. In the heavier, less easily 
excavated black lands of the valley, white oak trees furnished 
rails for fence construction.> The northern counties had a 
high proportion of rail worm fences® 

The fence laws of 1850 and 1855 encouraged the range: 
cattle industry and, it was said, were instrumental in retard: 
ing the settlement of the state by farmers. Cattle were 
numerous and they roamed over practically the entire state. 
4. Jan Otto Marius Broek, The Santa Clara Valley, California: a Study in 

Landscape Changes (Utrecht, 1932), p. 88. 

5. George Henry Tinkham, History of San Joaquin County, California (Los 

Angeles, 1923), p. 318; California State Surveyor-general, Report, 1855, 

in Appendix to the Journal of Assembly, 6th session, (1855), p- 42. 


“Statistics of Fences in the United States,” United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Report, 1871 p. 505. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


The farmer, without the means of fencing, had little chance 
of protecting his crops. All lands in the state not enclosed 
were declared by this legislation to be legally free commons, 
and the result was to give practically free rein to the cattle 
industry. Stock raising was more lucrative than farming, 
when the entire expense consisted only of the initial cost of 
the herd. Many people who had undertaken farming oper- 
ations in the 1850's gave it up to go into the stock business.” 

Farming continued to develop, however, and despite gen- 
eral legislative favor of the stockmen, there were in the 1850's 
faint, then louder-growing, complaints against continuance 
of customary grazing practices. The scarcity of timber in 
some parts of the state was cited as one reason why crops 
should not be fenced;® the high cost of fencing materials as 
another.® But chief of all arguments in favor of repeal of the 
fence laws was the statement that the laws were unfair to the 
farming classes. Writing in the California Farmer in 1854, 
M. Walthall, farmer, voiced the sentiment of all in the 
words,?° 


Is it fair that others should be allowed to place their stock where 

it will trespass on the crops of hard working farmers .. .? There are 
sections of great extent where stock can be kept without being in reach 
of farms, and to these localities let them herd their stock. 
W. S. Green, farmer of Colusa county and prominent mem- 
ber of the agricultural society of the state, urged that cattle 
be allowed to roam at will only after all crops had been 
gathered and suggested that the legislature set the date when 
this might be done." 


The cattlemen were sufficiently strong, however, to pre- 
vent any change in the fence laws throughout the 1850’s. 
Nothing was done to restrict the movement of cattle, and 


- The California State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1861, p. 153. 
. Ibid., 1864-1865, p. 67; 1870-1871, p. 21; 1872, p. 233. 
» Ibid., 1864, p. 146. 

The California Farmer, 11 (September 21, 1854), p. 93. 

The California Farmer, 111 (January 11, 1855), p. 11. 
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the decade of the 1860’s opened with the cattleman in full 
possession of the range. The farmer was hard-pressed to sus- 
tain himself against the hordes of cattle which by 1860 
roamed the open country. So great was the advantage of 
the cattlemen, with their now more than three million head 
of stock, that they recognized the plight of the farmer and 
generously agreed among themselves to reduce the size of 
their herds. Throughout the year 1861 and the early part 
of 1862, matanzas were held, and thousands of cattle were 
killed. Hides, tallow, and horns were saved and the flesh was 
sold to owners of hogs or left lying on the ground for disposal 
by carrion birds.}? 

It was the last great day of the cattleman, for in 1862 
began the drought which was to last for three years, and 
which was, before its breaking, to denude the country of 
grass and herbage, and to bring starvation to thousands upon 
thousands of cattle. Reports from specific counties in 1862 
and in 1866 are revealing of the devastation wrought upon 
the cattleman. In the earlier year, Los Angeles county cattle. 
men claimed 39,800 head of stock; in 1866 their herds had 
been reduced to 17,252; Alameda county dropped from 30, 
500 to 6,251; Santa Barbara county, the heart of the earlier 
cattle industry, suffered a loss of nearly 80,000 head from 
the 91,208 cattle listed in the 1862 census.1® 

Destruction of cattle by the drought affected the fence 
controversy in two ways. It reduced the number of men 
engaged in the cattle industry, for many had lost entire herds 
and others sold their remaining cattle, and it produced an 
apathy and discouragement which, on March 15, 1864, 
enabled the opposing forces to push through the legislature 
the first of the so-called ‘‘no-fence laws.” This act applied 
iz. [Thompson and West], History of Santa Barbara County, (Oakland, 


1883) pp. 122-123. 
1g. California Surveyor-general, Report, 1862, pp. 64-67; 1866, pp. 84-85. 
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only to the counties of Marin, Solano, Yolo, Butte, and a 
portion of Sacramento, all located in the heart of the grow- 
ing agricultural section of the state. It provided that owners 
of trespassing cattle be liable for damages ‘‘whether the land 
[was] enclosed by a lawful fence or not.” 4 

At the same time the tremendous reduction in the num- 
ber of cattle in California lessened the demand for the repeal 
of the fence laws entirely. Fewer cattle meant less tres- 
passing on growing crops, which could now be matured, with 
a minimum of guarding, without the protection of fences. 
Furthermore, with prices for meat high and supplies scarce, 
Californians were no doubt inclined to be less critical of the 
cattleman’s practices. On March 20, 1866, the 1864 law was 
amended to permit stockowners to drive their cattle over 
uncultivated, unfenced lands to secure water and to pass to 
other grazing grounds. The new law also made more specific 
regulations for notification of cattle owners whose stock had 
been found trespassing and had been confiscated. The law 
still applied only to a few counties.'® 

Restrictive though the new legislation was, its application 
to so small a section of the state nullified much of the force 
which it might otherwise have had. All counties except 
those mentioned, plus a small portion of Mono county, still 
operated under the laws of 1850 and 1855. Under these 
conditions the cattleman was soon rebuilding his depleted 
herds. In fact, so great was his success in recouping his 
losses that the agricultural interests and their protagonists 
had again begun to press for an extension of the no-fence 
laws before the end of the decade. 

As early as 1866, the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsor of all that would lead to permanent home 
settlement, urged the California State Agricultural Society 


14. Statutes of California, 1863-1864, pp. 170-171. 
15. Ibid., 1865-1866, pp. 311, 440-443. 
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to put forth greater effort to repeal the fence laws. Pressure 
of the cattleman’s stock, it pointed out, “is now being an- 
nually renewed with a grip tighter and tighter, as the wild 
cattle again increase and multiply.” The protection given 
the cattleman, it stated, showed ‘“‘a sublime contempt for 
that fundamental American idea that every man is entitled 
to the free use and enjoyment of all his property so long as 
it involves no trespass on the rights of his neighbors.'® 

Governor Henry H. Haight (1867-1871) took a staunch 
position on the side of the farmer. In his annual message 
to the senate in 1871, he declared that the fence laws had 
ever been an incubus on agriculture, and that the situation 
was becoming more intolerable each year. It was unjust, 
he pointed out, to force farmers to pay more for protection 
than the land itself had cost. Governor Haight urged the 
passage of laws which would compel owners to take care of 
their stock or suffer the consequences.'7 

Repeal of the fence laws meant that the cattleman would 
be forced either to guard his wide-ranging cattle at the tre- 
mendous expense entailed in the hiring of scores of cowboys, 
or he would have to fence his range. His view was presented 
to the legislature in the majority report of the Committee on 
Agriculture in Relation to the Fence Law on March 17, 1868. 
“The idea of forcing stock raisers to fence in the millions 
of acres of foothills, plains, and tule lands in this state is,’ 
the report flatly stated, “simply ridiculous.’’!® 

In 1870, the State Board of Agriculture summed up the 
situation in its annual report.'® The board recognized the 
fact that the controversy was “a contest between two classes 
16. “Report of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce,” California State 

Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1866, pp. 117, 119. 
17. Senate Journal, igth session (1871-1872), p. 40. 


18. Appendix to the Journals of Senate and Assembly, (17th session 1868), 


III, Report no. 7, pp. 1-5. 
ig. State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1870, in California State Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, 1870-1871, pp. 19-21. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


of property—grain and cattle.” After citing figures to show 
that the agricultural interests had more money invested than 
the cattlemen, that the cost of fencing was prohibitive to 
the farmer, and that the practice of fencing crop land was 
depleting the timber supply of the state, the conclusion was 


reached that California should “abandon the system of laws 


and customs . . .” and adopt the system of protection to grow- 
ing crops. 


By 1870, sufficient strength had been added to the agri- 
cultural forces of the state in the form of new settlers to 
bring the fence question to a focus. Both sides were deter- 
mined to sustain their interests, and as a recent historian has 
pointed out, the cattlemen were “strong, and determined 
to fight for the wide pastures that made the cattle fat and 
the owners rich.”*° Local attempts were made to effect 
agreements between the trespassing cattleman and the irate 
farmer, but this resulted, all too often, for the good of the 
cattle industry, in the cattlkeman moving his herds, in the 
interest of peace, to more distant ranges.” 

On March 26, 1870, the first extension of the act of 1866 
was passed. The new act applied the former regulations to 
the counties of San Joaquin and Stanislaus, and to portions 
of Sacramento, Solano, Contra Costa, Merced, a small dis- 
trict in Santa Barbara county, two precincts in Los Angeles 
county, and the northwestern corner of San Diego county. 
The areas so designated were sections where farming had 
advanced to a great extent.?? 

The petitions which poured into the State Legislature 
following this move to extend the provisions of the no-fence 
law reveal the widespread controversial nature of the ques- 


tion. From San Diego county came two petitions opposing 


20. Corwin Radcliffe, History of Merced County (Merced, California, 1940) , 
Pp. 103. 
21. Ibid., p. 106. 


22, Statutes of California, 1869-1870, p. 410. 
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the passage of the bill, while the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Diego sent three petitions favoring such a measure. The 
grape growers of Sonoma, Solano, and Napa counties added 
their voices to those favoring the no-fence principle. This 
was followed by similar expressions from the farmers of the 
valley counties along the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
Tulare, Merced, Stanislaus, and Fresno county residents 
favored such a measure, but opinion in the upper San Joa. 
quin counties was divided due to the expansion of the range. 
cattle industry in that locality. The greatest number of 
petitions came from the mountain counties of the state, and 
most of them were opposed to any change in the fence laws, 
although Santa Cruz, Monterey, and Siskiyou were repre- 
sented by petition in favor of the no-fence principle.” 

The newspapers of the state reflected the same divided 
opinion, as well as the fear in various parts of the state that 
a general no-fence law would be enacted to apply to all areas 
indiscriminately. The Shasta Courier complained that cer- 
tain journalists entirely ignored the fact that the counties 
of Humboldt, Del Norte, Klamath, Siskiyou, Shasta, Te 
hama, Lassen, Calaveras, and Plumas were fairly well united 
in opposing any further extension of the law. The Sacra 
mento Reporter recognized the Courier’s position and urged 
that an arbitrary settlement be avoided.** The editor of the 
San Francisco Market Review was especially vociferous in 
urging that a comprehensive no-fence law be applied 
throughout the state. 

On February 14, 1872, the no-fence law was extended over 
all of Los Angeles and San Diego counties and a portion of 
Monterey.2®° On March 16 the remaining portion of Merced 
county was included, and on March 3g, all of San Bernardino 

Sacramento, Reporter, January and February, 1871, passim. 

Ibid., December 3, 1871. 


San Francisco, Market Review, January 26, 1872. 
Statutes of California, 1871-1872, pp. 99-102. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


county.27 By this time excitement throughout the state was 
high. The Kern County Courier reported that many farm- 
ers had recently left that county to move into the neigh- 
boring one of Merced in order to operate under the 
protection of a no-fence law. The Sacramento Reporter, 
in reprinting this item, commented that under present cir- 
cumstances their own land was useless, and that farmers had 
been compelled to abandon it and transfer their labors to 
areas where better laws prevailed.2® The Stockton Inde- 
pendent roundly accused the Sacramento Union of making 
a deal with the cattlemen of the state by which it was to 
avoid assistance to the no-fence supporters in return for aid 
in a campaign against the railroads.” 

Early in 1872, the much-feared no-fence bill designed to 
apply to the entire state was introduced in the senate. Again 
petitions swamped the session. Even sections of the state 
that were purely agricultural submitted petitions opposing 
the bill in the interest of fair treatment for all.2° On 
February 3 the Sacramento Reporter noted the failure of the 
bill to pass with the words that its defeat would be “hailed 
with satisfaction by very many of those who have lustily 
called for No-fence.” 

Reaction to the arbitrary senate bill was not slow in 
coming. On March 27 a bill was passed which, while it 
tightened the restrictions placed upon roaming cattle by 
facilitating notification of owners and collection of damages 
in the counties surrounding San Francisco bay, incorporated 
the liberal provision of referendum for the counties of Lake, 
Yuba, Stanislaus, Plumas, Sierra, Tuolumne, Santa Bar- 
27. Ibid., pp. 412, 510. 


28. Sacramento, Reporter, January 28, 1872. 
29. Ibid., February 3, 1872. 


30. Ibid., February 1, 1872. From Mariposa county’s only agricultural sec- 


tion came a petition signed by every resident asking exemption from the 
provisions of the bill. 
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bara, San Bernardino, Mono, Inyo, Lassen, and after 1873, 
Sutter.*1_ Local interests brought Colusa county into the 
ranks of the no-fence counties by act of March 28, 1879; 
portions of Sacramento county were brought under the same 
regulations on April 1, 1872, and March 16, 1874, and on 
January 7, 1876, the entire county was included.* 

Application of a no-fence law to the southern part of the 
San Joaquin valley had been prevented largely through 
the efforts of Thomas Fowler, wealthy cattleman, and mem- 
ber of the Senate from the district comprised of Fresno, 
Tulare, and Kern counties. Stephen Barton, editor of the 
Visalia Delta, had led the fight against the cattleman. In 
1873, Fowler was defeated for reélection on the no-fence 
issue.** His successor, Tipton Lindsey, at once introduced 
a bill which covered most of these counties and included 
also Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and Mon. 
terey counties. This bill was signed on February 4, 1874." 
On February 27 it was extended to apply to a larger section 
of Fresno county; on March 18, to San Benito county; and 
on March 30, to Inyo county.* 

Meantime, by act of March 10, 1874, part of Butte 
county received the no-fence law.3* This law was amended 
on March 16, 1876, to enclose a greater portion of the 
county.57_ Parts of Eldorado county were made _ no-fence 
areas on March go, 1874, and March 20, 1876.35 On the 
latter date a similar law was enacted for Stanislaus, Sutter, 
and the remaining part of Fresno county. 

31. Statutes of California, 1871-1872, pp. 563-566. 
32. Ibid., pp. 685-690, 940; 1873-1874, p. 391; 1875-1876, p. 5. 


33- Robert R. Brown, History of Kings County (Hanford, California, 1940), 
. 8o. 

34- Statutes of California, 1873-1874, pp. 50-53. 

35. Ibid., pp. 179, 474, 705, 824. 

36. Ibid., pp. 310-312. 

37. Ibid., 1875-1876, p. 314. 

38. Ibid., 1873-1874, pp. 659-662; 1875-1876, pp. 356-358. 

39. Ibid., pp. 373-376. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


Feeling ran high throughout California as each extension 
of the no-fence law was sought. Vital interests of the state 
as a whole, as well as those of farmer and stockraiser, were 
felt to be at stake. Opposition to extension of the law was 
denounced as support of land monopoly, and as an attempt 
to prevent settlement and development of the state. Thus 
the Sacramento Daily Recorder declared:* 


The Fence Law is the land monopolist’s best defence against settle- 
ment. By it he has not only been enabled to hinder settlement, but 


has found it easy to drive away those who had already settled in his 
neighborhood. 


Titpon Lindsey denounced the fence law as having damaged 
California more than all other laws. “It has given us a 
land monopoly,” he stated, and added that “the fence law 
proscribes a class that no community can afford to pro- 
scribe.” # 

Cattlemen were accused of attempting to subsist on 
property belonging to others.*? When they pleaded the ne- 
cessity of delay in the operation of the law, the Kern County 
Courier remarked that the cattlkemen were as ready as they 
ever would be, and if delay were granted they would only 
ask for more, ‘‘and so on ad infinitum.’** Exclusion of 
certain specified areas from operation of the no-fence laws 
brought the accusation that the cattlemen intended, by 
surrounding the area with cattle, to use the growers’ crops 
within as feeding grounds, knowing that the farmers could 
not afford to fence the crops.** The reservation that stock 
might be driven across unenclosed land to watering places 
was denounced as a subterfuge, for unless the land owner 


40. Sacramento, Daily Record, December 18, 1873. 

4!. From debates in the State Legislature printed in the Sacramento Daily 
Record, January 23, 1874. 

42. Ibid., January 19, 1874. 

48- Quoted in Los Angeles Express, December 17, 1873. 

44. From debates in the State Legislature printed in the Sacramento Daily 
Record, January 19, 1874. 
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stationed guards along the roads, it was not to be expected 
that herders would be careful to keep their cattle off near-by, 
growing crops.** In retaliation the protagonists of the fence 
laws denounced the no-fence forces as capitalists and spec. 
ulators who hoped, by removal of the fence laws, to “wrench 
from the newly-arrived settlers not sixty cents per acre for 
their lands, as the land grabbers had paid, but the nice little 
sum of ten or twenty dollars per acre.” ** 

Nevertheless, as sections of California were occupied by 
increasing numbers of settlers, the opposers of the fence laws 
were in large part successful. New areas were added to the 
previous list of no-fence counties, and in the older sections 
trespass laws became more exacting. On March 7, 1878, a 
trespass law was enacted for several of these counties which 
provided that under no conditions were animals to trespass 
upon lands owned by or in the possession of another person." 
This law denied even the right of transit across unoccupied 
lands. 


Despite the efforts of the cattlemen to forestall the spread 
of agriculture, farmers pushed their operations gradually 
from valley lowlands over the foothills areas, and once there, 
demanded protection. From the Snelling Argus of upper 
Merced county on January 27, 1872, came the exposition in 
their behalf that,** 


Large tracts of new land have been plowed and planted in grain... 
Farmers are also pushing their operations high into the foothills; and 
if the legislature should act wisely in giving protection to farmers by 
including the western portions of Mariposa and Tuolumne countis 
within the districts protected from loose and uncontrolled stock by 
the provision of the Trespass or No-Fence laws, all the foothills for: 
distance of ten or fifteen miles above the Merced County line will 
made prosperous the present year .. . 


45. Sacramento, Daily Record, January 19, 1874. 

46. Appendix to the Journals of Senate and Assembly, 17th session, (1868) 
III, Report no. 7, p. 4. 

47. Statutes of California, 1877-1878, pp. 176-179, 878,879. 

48. Sacramento, Reporter, February 2, 1872. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


From the mountain counties came the loudest protests 
against passage of no-fence laws. There the cattleman re- 
mained longest in possession of the range; thence he was 
being rapidly pushed by the occupation of his former valley 
grazing grounds. Highland pastures were essential to the 
stockman, for there alone was grazing available during the 
long, dry summers, and it was feared that loss of those 
pastures would mean complete destruction of the range- 
cattle industry. Petitions of great length were presented to 
the legislature when the mountain areas were under con- 
sideration. Yreka, Siskiyou county, presented a_ petition 
signed by 125 persons, Amador county sent one with two 
thousand signatures, and there were others from Mariposa, 
Nevada, Santa Cruz, and Calaveras counties.*® 

Analysis of the areas covered by the no-fence laws in 1878 
reveals that in every valley county such a law had been 
enacted, and that, for the mountain counties, with the ex- 
ception of Alpine and portions of Humboldt and Eldorado, 
no such law existed. In the counties of Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, Sonoma, Lake, Mendocino, Del Norte, Siskiyou, Kla- 
math, Trinity, Shasta, Yuba, Plumas, Placer, Amador, Cal- 
averas, Tuolumne, Mariposa, Nevada, Modoc and Lassen 
the old practice of free range for cattle and fenced crops for 
farmers remained. 

The dire results that had been forecast for the range- 
cattle industry from the no-fence laws seemed by 1880 to 
have materialized. Southern California counties saw a re- 
duction in the number of cattle, exclusive of dairy cows, 
from 41,224 to 22,546 from 1870 to 1881; in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, nearly all covered by the law, cattle fell from 
78,782 to 68,148. In the Sacramento valley the reduction was 
alarming, the numbers falling from 62,517 to 33,654. There 
the no-fence laws had been longest in operation. In the San 


49. Ibid., January 18, 21, 24, 25, 28, 1872. 
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Joaquin valley, where the large range area in the southern 
part was only partially covered by the law, the reduction was 
not material, numbers falling only from 121,178 to 120,088 
during the decade. In the south central coastal area, where 
the no-fence laws were not enacted for the greater part of the 
area until 1878, there was a slight increase in range cattle, 
the number mounting during the decade from 55,870 to 
57,396. At the same time range cattle in the mountainous 
sections of the state increased in number. The north coast 
counties had 27,981 in 1880 as compared with 20,420 in 
1870. The northern regions increased from 26,782 in 1870 
to 33,234 in 1880. The Sierra Nevada section had 39,234 in 
1880 as compared with the earlier figure of 36,100.°° 

The shift in cattle population was not in all cases the 
result of a shift in operation from lowland to highland areas. 
Many owners of cattle in the areas where the no-fence laws 
operated found the expense of fencing or herding too great, 
and sold their interest in the industry.5! Others, such as the 
firm of Miller and Lux, transferred part of their stock to 
neighboring states.5? Still others remained on their local 
ranges and fenced their holdings and as much of the public 
lands as they could secure.®* 

The effects of the no-fence laws were much more far 
reaching in ways other than local increases or decreases in 
number of cattle. The laws were, in the long run, instru: 
mental in furthering the general trend, already apparent in 
1880, of stock-farming as contrasted with range-cattle raising 
50. United States, Ninth Census, 1870, The Statistics of Wealth and Industy 

(Washington, D. C., 1872), p. 105; United States, Tenth Census, 18%, 

Report on the Productions of Agriculture (Washington, D. C., 1883), P. 
51. the, “Annual Address,” California State Agriculture Society, 

Transactions, 1874, p. 680. 

52. A. S. Mercer, “The Cattle Industry in California,” Bureau of Animi 


Industry, Report, 1886, pp. 240-242, 244. 
53- Commissioner of the General Land Office, Report, 1883, p. 210. 
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California’s Fence Laws 


With the open range no longer available in unlimited quan- 
tities for winter feeding, and with the ever-present threat 
of extension of the laws to the areas of summer grazing, 
fenced or guarded range had of necessity to be adopted. The 
timely invention of barbed wire in 1873 led to the use of 
fenced feeding grounds.** Supplemental feeding of alfalfa, 
hay, or concentrates followed. Limited range and expensive 
feeding of cattle rendered unprofitable the raising of in- 
ferior stock, and this led in turn to the raising of better grades 
of stock. This again necessitated the building of shelters for 
housing highly-bred cattle, and the provision of facilities for 
control of breeding.®> The no-fence laws forced stock owners 
to become land owners or land renters in order that they 
might secure permanent location for management of the 
developing stock-farm.*¢ 

Whether or not California would have benefited by a 
continuance of the Spanish fence laws and the protection of 
wild cattle is a matter of question. Beef cattle in California 
continued to increase with the passing of each decade after 
1880; perhaps the increase would have been greater under 
the old system. The only certain knowledge is that the no- 
fence laws helped to effect the change in method of raising 
beef cattle, a change which was beneficial in results; and 
that the period of transition was one of hardship and diffculty 
for the people then engaged in the range-cattle industry. 


54. Ibid. 


55. Clarence W. Gordon, “Report on Cattle, Sheep and Swine,” United 
States, Tenth Census, 1880, Report on the Production of Agriculture 
(Washington, D. C., 1883), p. 1030-1031. 


56. E. J. Wickson, Rural California (New York, 1929) , p- 222. 





Economic Decline of Landlordism 


in Russia 
DM 
ANATOLE G. MAzourR 


tions of the peasantry following the emancipation of 

the serfs in 1861. There is a common agreement 
among historians that by 1905 the peasants found themselves 
virtually bankrupt due to inadequate legislation which fol. 
lowed the Emancipation act. That the nobility did not fare 
so well either despite the fact that the government paid of 
the former serf owners a goodly sum is a less known and 
hardly discussed fact in history. The purpose of this article 
is to point out briefly the plight of the landlords in Russia 
between 1861 and 1914. 

The economic difficulties which the Russian landlords 
commenced to face almost immediately following the Eman- 
cipation act were derived from both external and internal 
economic weaknesses of the Empire itself. The externa 
weakness of Russia was best demonstrated in her foreign 
trade. In a competitive world such as ours economic flip 
pancy never passes without penalty in some form or other. 
The Russian nobility, after receiving considerable capital 
from the state as compensation for the lost serfs, cared little 
as to how to invest that capital wisely. It spent unskillfull 
an impressive amount of capital while competitors abroad § 
took excellent advantage of it. In this connection the role of 
the United States is of special interest. 

By the middle of the 19th century, Russia occupied a 
domineering position on the agrarian market of Europe 
Despite, or perhaps because of her backward economic statt 
and the institution of serfdom, Russia assumed the role of 
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Landlordism in Russia 





Europe’s granary. Russian masses were underfed, worked 
for a pittance, but Russian grain was being exported in 
increasing quantities to feed Europe. Neither the United 
States, Canada, nor Argentina had yet appeared on the scene 
to challenge Russia’s position; her only competitors were 
France and the Germanic states. By 1850, thanks to the 
repeal of the Corn laws, Russian export of wheat nearly 
doubled. The ratio of United States and Russian exports of 
wheat and cereals was 1 to 3 and 1 to 2, respectively, in favor 
of Russia. Such was the picture until 1850. The Crimean 
war, soon followed by the American Civil war, dislocated the 
world market for a while. But by 1870 the picture began to 
change quite radically. 

France and particularly Germany entered a period of 
intensive industrialization, curtailing their grain export con- 
siderably. One might assume that such a development would 
signify Russia’s gain. Nothing of the kind happened. It 
was not Russia, but the United States, thanks to the opening 
of the West, the influx of European farmers to American 
shores, and improved agrarian methods that took advantage 
of the situation on the European market. The following 
figures indicate an important tendency—a continuous decline 
of export of Russian wheat to Britain as compared to the 
proportional rise during the same years of United States ex- 


ports; and what happened to wheat export was also true in 
regard to other cereals.! 


. Liashchenko, P., Russian Grain Economy in the System of World Economy 
(In Russian) , Moscow, 1927, pp. 271-72. 


PERCENTAGE OF WHEAT IMPORT INTO GREAT BRITAIN 


From: 1846-50 1851-55 1856-60 1861-65 1866-70 1871-75 1876-80 
Russia 19.7 16.9 19.8 20.1 30.0 27.1 14.1 
U. S$. 6.2 11.6 18.8 32.1 228 40.9 © 54.0 
Germany 31.7 29.2 23.5 23.2 18.2 8.2 6.9 
France 9.3 55 11.6 3.4 3.1 2.7 0.7 
Other 

overseas 43 11.1 10.6 13.1 11.7 17.2 20.0 
countries 

Others 278 25.7 «15.7 8.1 11.2 3.9 3-5 
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By a peculiar twist of circumstances, industrial America 
came to the aid of agrarian Russia. As in the case of Ger. 
many, the United States after entering an era of rapid indus 
trial expansion allowed agrarian export to decline after 1886, 
thus permitting Russia a slow recovery on the European mar- 
ket. Yet, even after that date the standards of American 
grain remained an important factor. The low standards of 
Russian peasant economy, the high rents, the low quality 
grain produced by low level cultivation as well as the anti- 
quated and wasteful three-field system, in addition to the con- 
stantly rising population, were an indication of a legacy left 
by serfdom that hanged like a dead weight on the economy 
of the nation, including the nobility. 

When we come to the internal conditions of the landlord 
class the picture of economic decline of that class becomes 
even more impressive. Already before 1861 the landlords 
were heavily indebted, the total mortgage amounting to over 
165 million dollars. The Emancipation act aided the land: 
lords by relieving them of this heavy financial burden which, 
incidentally, was shifted to the peasant class. In addition 
to the lifting of the total mortgage, the government paid 
the landlords the so-called redemption money, a sum of 
291,600,000 dollars in cash and sealed the deal. How much 
better off the Russian landlord was as compared with the 
Southern plantation owner who lost his slaves! The transac 
tion seemed more than fair to the landlords and only a few 
cantankerous noblemen continued complaining about the 
confiscatory act. 

Strangely enough, after the landlords received this im 
pressive amount of cash and were relieved from former finan 
cial burdens they began to find themselves in a progressively 
worse situation, gradually not only contracting heavy finat- 
cial obligations, but allowing their most precious capital, the 
land, to slip from under their feet. Stripped of their serf 
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Landlordism in Russia 


a half century after the Emancipation act, the landed aristoc- 
racy failed dismally to take advantage of the new economic 
opportunities given to them in the sixties. Possessing little 
knowledge of free agricultural economy, unwilling or unable 
to learn regular and persistent work, through thriftless land- 
ownership and unscientific management, the nobility after 
1861 was rapidly being tossed to the squall of history until it 
landed on the beach of the State where it expected govern- 
ment protection and financial aid. 

To assist the plight-stricken landlords, the Government 
established in 1885 a Nobles’ Land Bank, the purpose of 
which was to preserve “the hereditary aristocracy by means of 
preserving their land possessions.’ But easier access to capi- 
tal did not necessarily mean a solution of the landlord’s prob- 
lems. The Bank extended considerable loans, on far more 
advantageous conditions than those allowed by the Peasants’ 
Land Bank; and what happened? With no traditional exper- 
ience in money economy it led eventually to greater financial 
difficulties. Having at first spent his so-called redemption 
capital which he collected from the freed serfs, the landlord 
turned to his financial savior—the Nobles’ Land Bank, which 
favored him with loans on rather liberal terms, for which, 
however, he light-heartedly mortgaged his land. And having 
again. acquired capital, instead of carefully investing it in 
improvement, expansion, and scientific management of his 
estate, the landlord in most cases allowed his steward to man- 
age it in the old fashion while he himself enjoyed Belshazzar 
feasts in the capitol or in Paris. Within the first decade fol- 
lowing the Emancipation act, the nobility lost on the average 
a million and a half of acres annually, while during the last 
decade of the past century the loss increased to 2,160,000 acres. 

The general picture as far as the former serf owners were 
concerned was briefly this. By 1861 out of the eleven million 
serfs nearly seven million or 6514%, were mortgaged. Then 
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came the Emancipation act, and the landlord came into pos 
session of capital with which he could have settled his obli- 
gations and started the management of his estate on a new 
economic basis. He was still the favorite son of the Govern- 
ment, protected and nurtured by favorable state loans and 
moratoriums. But all privileges were wasted upon a class 
that failed dismally to live up to the task assigned to it by 
history. The Russian landlord failed to take advantage of 
the opportunities as did, for instance, the Prussian nobility 
after serfdom was abolished there. He was unable to grasp 
the significance of the historical event, derive benefit of free 
labor and learn to compete on a market where economic 
forces were allowed free play. The feudal tradition, the 
thriftless habits, the total incapacity to comprehend the 
essence of the interplaying economic forces cost him dearly- 
he eventually paid with economic ruin and financial bank. 
ruptcy, though he tried to hold on grimly to his political 
power and influence behind the purple robe until 1917. 

The picture of Russian landlordism thus becomes a sor- 
rowful one even before the eventful year of 1917. In 1870, 
with two land banks in the country the number of mort 
gaged estates was a little over one thousand. Five years later 
eleven more land banks came to function, with about 11,000 
mortgaged estates. In 1886, the nobility celebrated the foun- 
dation of the Nobles’ Land Bank, which hastily came to the §f 
rescue of its class, but evidently too late, for six years later, 
in 1892, the number of mortgaged estates had risen to 87,000, 
constituting no less than two-fifths, or 41% of the entire 
privately owned area in Russia. Capital was melting away 
without appreciable improvement. By 1903, no less than 
181,000 estates of the nobility were mortgaged. On the eve 
of the revolution in 1905, more than a third of the land 
belonging to the landlords was under mortgage with the 
Nobles’s Land Bank alone. 
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Landlordism in Russia 


The decade following 1905 demonstrates further that 
experience does not necessarily mean deriving any lessons 
from it. Between 1905 and 1915 the landlords lost further 
some ten million desiatins, or a total of nearly three-sevenths 
of the land claimed by that class in 1877. But was that all? 
Not yet. Of the land that the nobility still had title to by 
1915, more than a third was under mortgage to the Nobles’ 
Land Bank for loans amounting to 831,000,000 rubles. And 
if one were to add the indebtedness to other agencies and 
private individuals, the sum would rise still higher. With 
keen poetic insight, Pushkin long before the drama began to 
unfold itself, while describing Onegin’s enthusiastic advocacy 
of Adam Smith’s economic theories, significantly added: 


And his father listened, frowned and groaned, 
And mortgaged all the land he owned. 


One more detail to round out the story. The sale of 
estates either because of mortgages or otherwise was rapidly 
rising in number. In 1861, the landlords owned a total of 
some 105,000,000 desiatins of land; by 1877, they were left 
with 73,077,000 desiatins, due to the division of land in 
connection with the emancipation of the serfs. By 1892, 
the landlords could claim no more than 57,000,000, and, in 
1905, the total dropped to 52,104,000 desiatins. In other 
words, within three decades alone the landlords had lost no 
less than 2514% of their land, whereas on the eve of the first 
revolution in 1905 it came to less than half of what they 
owned in 1861. By 1907, it dropped further to 48 million 
desiatins, and it did not stop there; on the contrary, the tend- 
ency continued with the only difference that it moved with 
even greater speed toward total catastrophe. 

What happened to the land that slipped away from the 
former masters? Unfortunately, only a fraction passed into 
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the hands of those who were really entitled to the land, the 
toiling masses who desperately depended upon it for a liveli- 
hood. In 1893, for illustration, the nation witnessed the 
transfer of more than a million desiatins of land from the 
nobility to other social classes, predominantly bourgeois 
who were in possession of financial capital. By 1905, this 
rising middle class owned seventeen million desiatins, most 
of whom never intended to farm the land or even to become 
absentee landlords: they became land speculators, causing 
thereby a further rise in the price of land and antagonizing 
the peasant unwittingly, thus sharpening the crisis. 

With the passing of the land into the hands of these new 
owners there was also passing economic power, and the latter 
had to be accompanied by a struggle for political influence in 
the state. To use Chekhov's well-known metaphor: the ax 
of the bourgeois classes was in full swing chopping down the 
ancient “cherry orchards” on the landlords’ estates, and the 
sound of falling trees was carried throughout the vast land of 


Russia and even beyond the borders, giving notice that new 
masters were rising in the nation. 





New Chapters of Phi Alpha Theta 
MD 


Alpha Kappa: University of Toledo 

Alpha Kappa was installed at the University of Toledo 
on May 4, 1945, with Dr. Homer C. Hockett as the installing 
officer. 

Preceding the ceremony, Dean and Mrs. Andrew J. 
Townsend gave an informal reception in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Hockett at their home. Later, dinner was served at 
the University cafeteria, Dr. Townsend acting as master of 
ceremonies and Dr. Hockett as the speaker. 

The initiation ceremonies were conducted in the Faculty 
Club. Participating in the initiation was a team consisting 
of Dr. Townsend, Arvid T. Johnson, Herbert Young, Dr. 
Emil Lucki, Dr. G. Harrison Orians, Dr. Gardner Williams,, 
and Herbert Schering. Other charter members were Joyce 
Copelin, Ruth Hawkins, Almeda May Janney, Mrs. Eda T. 
Brayton, Constance Adams, Rosina V. Mazziotti, Howard S. 
Burtch, Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, and Dr. Josef L. Kunz. 

Officers of the chapter are Harry F. Young, president; 
Joyce Copelin, vice president; Lucille Garner, historian; 
Herbert Schering, secretary-treasurer; and Dr. Andrew J. 
Townsend, faculty adviser. 


Alpha Lambda: North Texas State Teachers College 

The new chapter of Alpha Lambda was installed on June 
22, 1945, at North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas. The installing officer was Dr. J. Linus Glanville, 
from Eta chapter at Southern Methodist University, who is 
also national vice-president. Aiding Dr. Glanville was a 
team from Eta composed of Professor R. W. Goodloe, Messrs. 
Scott Workman, Kenneth Irish, John B. McCraw, Mlles. 
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Mary Louise McNeese, Willene Hinchliffe, and Billye June 
Kay, and also Professor Newton, faculty adviser of the new 
group. 

The initiation was held at 4 p. m., following which dinner 
was enjoyed by the group, and a program, at which Profes 
sor L. W. Newton acted as toastmaster. 

The initiates included Alla Deen Carlile, James H. 
Goode, Jr., Joye Pitzer, Mary Helen Rolston, Patricia Ann 
Cole, Mary Dale Eubank, Virginia Hunt, Ruth Rexroat, 
Dorothy Box, Mrs. Ruth Harbuck, Mary Lois Parker, Win- 
nel Schrimsher, in addition to Professor Newton. Officers 
of the chapter are James H. Goode, Jr., president; Alla 
Deen Carlile, vice president and historian; Mary Helen 
Rolston, secretary-treasurer. 


Alpha Mu: College of the City of New York 
Installation and initiation ceremonies were held in the 
Student lounge on March 2, 1946. The installing officer 


was Mr. Donald B. Hoffman (Kappa), national secretary: 
treasurer, assisted by Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro (national hon- 
orary member, Beta), Dr. A. C. Cole (national honorary 
member, Zeta), and Mr. Jesse Merritt, member of Alpha 
Theta. Dr. Schapiro is a member of the faculty at the City 
College of New York and Dr. Cole at Brooklyn College. 

After the ceremonies, informal remarks were made by 
Dr. Nelson P. Mead, chairman of the history department, Dr. 
Schapiro, Dr. Cole, Mr. Merritt, and Mr. Hoffman. 

Officers of the chapter are Leonard Stavitsky, president; 
Seymour Savetsky, vice-president; Melvin Landsberg, re 
cording secretary; Bernard E. Brown, corresponding secre: 
tary; and Bernard Semmel, treasurer. 

Charter members, in addition to Drs. Mead and Schapiro 
and the officers, included Edwin J. Haas, Leonard Sandler, 
Rosenmeyer Wolfgang, Martin Albaum, and the following 
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members of the history staff: Drs. Walter A. Knittle, Oscar 
Zeichner, John G. Hazam, Reginald E. Rabb, Sidney I. 
Pomerantz, and Oscar I. Janowsky. 








Alpha Nu: Henderson State Teachers College 

The installation of Alpha Nu took place on March go, 
1946, at the Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, and was conducted by representatives from Alpha 































ms chapter at the University of Arkansas. 

n The president of Henderson State Teachers College is 
“in Dr. Dean D. McBrien, a past national councilor of Phi Alpha 
th Theta and at present a member of its national advisory 
a board. 

Charter members were Dr. William Ritchie, head of the 
department of history, Clarence E. Arnett, associate profes- 
sor of history, Amy Gene Greene, supervisor of social studies; 

the and these students: Lewis Paul Spencer, Rosamond Hewitt, 
cer Frances McLean, Osborne White, Edwina Dunning, Zane 
ary: Brewer, Grace Annette Gee, Hugh Bristow, and Eula Mae 
100- Watson. Osborne White is president of the chapter, Edwina 
rary Dunning vice president, Rosamond Hewitt, secretary treas- 
[pha urer, and Dr. William Ritchie, faculty adviser. 
City Alpha Xi: Westminster College 
Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, national honorary president of 
's Phi Alpha Theta, installed the new chapter of Alpha Xi at 
» Dr. Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, on 
April 6, 1946, assisted by a group from Beta Chapter. 
dent, Dr. A. James Coe and Miss Alice K. Schuster (past presi- 
p = dent of Beta) were the faculty members, and Virginia 
secre: McConnell, Grace Jones, Eleanor McMichael, Ruth Stoehr, 
Betty Jane Nicherson, Ann Radulovic, Doris Klein, Evelyn 
apiro Chapman, Chalmers Houston, Hilda McDowell, and Joseph 
ndler, McCready the student members. 
owing The first group of officers was Virginia McConnell, presi- 
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dent; Grace Jones, vice president; Eleanor McMichael, secre. 
tary-treasurer; and Miss Alice K. Schuster, faculty adviser. 


Alpha Omicron: University of Kansas 

At the close of the academic year came the installation 
of Alpha Omicron chapter at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, representing the largest group of charter 
members since the famous advent of Xi in 1932. Dr. Harold 
C. Deutsch, from the University of Minnesota and national 
president of Phi Alpha Theta, installed the new chapter on 
May 24, 1946. 

Charter members were, from the faculty: Drs. W. W. 
Davis, George Anderson, David L. Patterson, Charles B. 
Realey, Frank E. Melvin, and C. C. Crawford; from the stu- 
dent body: Rose Coughlin, Kathleen Lindsay, Harold fF. 
Smith, James Graham, Helen Hoyt, Dwight Howard, Robert 
Haywood, Edmund J. Marks, Murray P. Tripp, Ralph A. 
Smith, Rosemary Harding, Doris Pyle, Stephen L. Stover, 
Vernon R. Howard, Vernie C. F. Clinch, Anne Stevens, Mary 
Florence Lyth, Beverly Jane Waters, Catherine Carter, Char- 
lyne Williams, Nancy Tomlinson, Marilyn Child, Barbara 
Ann Thiele, Eloise Crandall, Betty Rendleman, Joyce 
Durall, Betty Hughes, and Kipp Gimple. 

Rose Louise Coughlin was elected first president, Kath- 
leen R. Lindsay, vice president, Harold F. Smith, secretary, 
and James B. Graham, treasurer. 


The Association of College Honor Societies 


In the spring of 1945, Phi Alpha Theta became a member 
of the Association of College Honor Societies, an organ- 
ization founded some twenty years ago by a group of college 
and university teachers, administrators, and representatives 
of a few well-established honor societies. The object of the 
group was to consider problems of mutual interest arising 
from the confusion prevailing on college campuses con- 
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cerning the character, functions, standards of membership, 
multiplicity, and undesirable duplication of honor societies, 
as well as to recommend action regarding classification, 
higher standards, cost of membership, consolidation or elim- 
ination, and to promote the higher interests of honor 
societies. 

Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi started the movement. It 
has developed through the years. As honor societies grew 
in numbers and spread over the country, their duplication, 
competition, and low standards presented serious problems 
to students and university administrations alike. With Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, to study this situation, were Tau 
Beta Pi, in engineering, Phi Kappa Phi, in all academic 
fields, Alpha Omega Alpha, in medicine, and the Order of 
the Coif, in law. The group adopted a constitution and set 
up machinery of government. Responsibility was lodged in 
a Council composed of an official representative of each 
member society. Provision was made for meetings, admis- 
sion of other societies with proper qualifications, and for 
needed studies, reports, and recommendations. 

In addition to the six original honor societies, the As- 
sociation now embraces the following fraternities: Omicron 
Delta Kappa, in student leadership and activities for men; 
Sigma Tau, in engineering; Mortar Board, in student lead- 
ership and activities for women; Beta Gamma Sigma, in 
commerce and business administration; Tau Kappa Alpha, 
in forensics; Phi Eta Sigma, in freshman scholarship for men; 
Alpha Lambda Delta, in freshman scholarship for women; 
Pi Kappa Lambda, in music; Alpha Epsilon Delta, in pre- 
medicine; Phi Alpha Theta, in history; Sigma Pi Sigma, in 
physics. 


The objective of the Association now is to encourage all 
general and departmental honor societies to join forces for the 
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establishment and maintenance of desirable standards and 
useful functions in higher education. 

One of the problems faced by higher education, and by 
the Association of College Honor Societies, is that of de. 
veloping and maintaining high standards in college honor 
societies. This covers the whole college field and all cate 
gories of Greek letter organizations. Individual associations 
in the general social and professional fields have been 
studying ways and means of improving conditions. Edu. 
cational associations and councils, likewise. Gratifying 
progress has been made to achieve these goals, by joint action 
of college administrators and faculty members of the major 
societies and fraternities and their respective associations. 

Phi Alpha Theta is glad to lend the weight of its in 
fluence toward the stability and attainment of higher stand. 
ards of college honor societies. At the present time, its 
national secretary-treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, is a mem. 
ber of the committee on Classification and Terminology, 
which has to do with new applicants for recognition by the 
Association. 
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News Notes 
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Beta: University of Pittsburgh 


Miss Pearl Wagner, Miss Estelle P. Espy, Miss Mary M. Hood, 
Miss Florence Brown, Miss Mary V. Phillips, Dr. Edward G. Baynham, 
and Mr. Andrew Petor, all of Beta, are taking an active part in plan- 
ning for the Pan-American Club dinner on April 13. 

Miss Alice K. Schuster, former president of Beta, and member of 
the history department of Westminster College, has a petition ready 
for a chapter in that institution. 

Beta participated in Scholars Day on March 11. The members 
elected during the past year will have their names on the program of 
that event as “scholars.” 

Beta will hold its Founder’s Day dinner this year in connection 
with the district meeting for the Anniversary Observance of the 
founding of the Fraternity. The dinner meeting will be on Friday 
evening, April 26. Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of 
history of the University of Pittsburgh, and chairman of the Anni- 
versary Committee, will be toastmaster. The guest speaker will be Dr. 
Cleven, Founder of the Fraternity. He will read a paper on “These 
Twenty-Five Years.” Representatives from the several chapters in the 
district will attend the dinner meeting, as will also the national secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Donald B. Hoffman. 

Lt. Commander C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division and the Summer Sessions, University of 
Pittsburgh since 1928, has resigned to accept the position of Director 
of the Pittsburgh Foundation. He will assume his new duties No- 
vember 1. Before entering the service in July, 1942, Lt. Comdr. 
Belfour was chairman of the National University Extension Association 
Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate-Co-operation. He was 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
which was sponsored by the University. He is the national president 
of the Omicron Delta Kappa. The foundation is a publicly sponsored 
agency that handles philanthropic bequests and gifts in Allegheny 
county and vicinity. 

Raymond F. Brittain, assistant in the Heinz Chapel and a Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh instructor received a doctor of philosophy degree at 
the University’s commencement in February. Mr. Brittain is a grad- 
uate of the seminary and an ordained minister. 
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Dr. John W. Oliver is acting in the capacity of historical advisor 
to the project being planned by the state at Pittsburgh’s famous “Point.” 

Beta extends a hearty welcome to the many members now return- 
ing from the various branches of Service. 

Dr. Ray McQueen and Mr. Nicholas P. Stevens have been dis 
charged from the Army and are back at their teaching positions. 

Dr. Leland DeWitt Baldwin, author and associate professor of 
history at the University, returned to his teaching position after three 
years in England, Africa, and Italy with the Twelfth Air Force. He 
was retired last fall with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Dr. Baldwin has received word from Switzerland that his book 
“God's Englishman” has been translated into French and published at 
Neuchatel by Delachaur et Niestle. 

Professor Russell G. Ferguson, veteran of both World War I and 
World War II, has returned to assume his former position in the 
history department of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Benjamin A. Fleck has returned from Japan. Charles E. Blick 
and John G. Brosky have recently been discharged and are back 
home. 

Beta’s annual fall dinner meeting was held at the College Club 
on December 12. Professor Paul H. Giddens, the speaker of the 
evening, spoke on “Drake and His Famous Oil Well.” Professor Gid- 
dens was elected to honorary membership in Beta chapter. At this 
meeting also, Professor Mary Florence Wallace of Indiana Teacher 
College was made an associate member in honor of her outstanding 
work at the college. 

Other initiates into regular membership were Miss Margaret G. 
Dunlap, Mrs. P. M. La Hue, Miss Nellie M. Oliver, Mrs. Jaquetta C. 
Wallace, Mr. Dominic F. Iannotta, and Mr. Donley A. Mollenauer. 
Mr. Mollenauer is a popular coach and athletic instructor in Mt 
Lebanon High School. 

Homer C. Bower assumed the duties of Vice Principal at Schenley 
High School on March 1. 

In an address to College Club members in February, Dr. John W 
Oliver spoke on ‘“‘Women—What Next?” He sketched women’s rapid 
advance, stating that “women’s recent rise to social, economic, and 
political power is without parallel in human history.” Dr. Oliver com 
cluded by complimenting the women on their conduct in the recent 
war. 

Percy Caley has just returned from the Service as Major, and will 
soon receive a higher promotion for his outstanding service. Mr. Caley 
is a veteran of World War I. 


Dorothy C. Hepler is drawing to a close a successful year as pres 
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ident of Carnegie College club. Miss Hepler is a teacher of history 
in Carnegie High School. 

Miss Margretta Martin is able to be around again after spending 
several weeks in the hospital. 

Demas Barnes, professor of history, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Beta’s president-elect, addressed the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy at a luncheon meeting in February. Mr. Barnes spoke on the 
subject “Lee and Jackson.” 

Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, who had been doing part-time work 
since his retirement, has withdrawn from all active duty at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Beta members extend to him best wishes for 
a well-earned rest and retirement. 


Mu: Arkansas State Teachers College 





In the school year of 1945-46, Mu chapter of Phi Alpha Theta 
sponsored several valuable programs and admitted five new members. 
They were C. L. Weigel, Marshall Stroud, Carolyn Munn, Lois Porter, 
and Lillian Oates. Of these C. L. Weigel was elected president and 
Marshall Stroud vice president. 





: Dr. Horace Adams, head of the history department here, spoke 

id. to the group last autumn on the United Nations and recommended 

his that we endeavor to educate the people on this subject through the 

i use of books and papers, movies, and radio programs. 

ing Another interesting program was a debate on the question of world 
free trade. Following the debate, the entire group engaged in dis- 

C. cussion of the subject. 

¢ Crowning achievement of Mu chapter was the engagement of a 

“ foreign speaker, Major Henry Dupont, Cultural Attaché of the French 

Mt consulate in New Orleans, who was brought to the campus in the 
spring and spoke twice on conditions in France and France’s relations 

de with the United States. He addressed a school assembly on “France 

; Rises Again,” and pointed out how his nation is rallying after its 

W reverses in the second world war. 

apid The retiring officers of the chapter are Lucy Harwood, president; 

a Bobbye Jeter, vice president; Peggy Hime, secretary-treasurer; C. L. 

le Weigel, historian. 

ecent Xi: University of Southern California 

wil Professor Edward M. Coleman, who took his Ph. D. degree at 

Caler U.S. C. in 1940, and who is now professor of history and head of the 

ae department at Morgan State College, Paltimore, Maryland, has re- 

“i cently edited and published a volume entitled Creole Voices: Poems 


in French by Free Men of Color. Nineteen different authors are rep- 
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resented in the collection. All of the poems are in French. Dr. 
Coleman contributes a critical introduction of fifty pages. 

Miss Leila Custard, Ph. D. from U. S. C. in 1934, and now professor 
of history at Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
spent the school year from February, 1945 to February, 1946, in South 
America as an exchange professor. She writes that her work at the 
University of Santiago, Chile, proved to be of great value, while many 
side trips to points of interest on the southern continent added to the 
pleasures of the year. 

Dr. Richard W. Van Alstyne, member of the history staff, whose 
book American Diplomacy in Action has been well received, announces 
that a second edition will soon be issued by the publishers. The volume 
has been thoroughly revised and is now being reset. The new edition 
will be approximately fifty page® longer than the first one, having 
been brought down to the year 1946. 

Professor Robert Farrar, a former president of XI chapter, and 
for several years vice principal of the Santa Ana high, has been elected 
principal of the same institution. Professor Farrar’s rapid rise in the 
field of education has been merited and is the cause of congratulation 
on the part of his many friends of Xi chapter. 

At the last annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Amer. 
ican Historical Association, held at Stanford University on January 18, 
1946, Professor Frank H. Garver, formerly of the history department 
of the University, but now retired, was elected president of the Branch 
for the year 1946. Dr. Garver had been vice-president of the organ- 
ization for the past two years. 

At the last meeting of XI chapter the following persons were elected 
to membership. They will be initiated at the May meeting. Dr. Rich 
ard W. Van Alstyne; Mrs. Edith Ackerman; Mrs. Madeline Blackmore; 
Miss Ada Kathleen Fisher; Mr. Charles Gibson; Mr. Albert S. Karr; 
Mr. William N. McGowan; Miss Mary F. Miller; Mr. Donald R. Pris 
mon; Miss Iona L. Shepherd; Miss Virginia Tomlin; Mr. James W. 
Utter; Mr. John F. Weir. 


Sigma: University of New Mexico 


At the University of New Mexico, Sigma regrets the resignation 
of Dr. George P. Hammond as head of the history department and 
dean of the Graduate School to become Director of the Bancroft 
Library and professor of history at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Two notable events were sponsored by Sigma during the academic 
year in honor of two professors who had been closely associated with 
the University for many years. The first was a banquet in honor of 
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Professor Lansing B. Bloom, a member of the history department for 
more than fifteen years and editor of the New Mexico Historical Re- 
view since its founding in 1926. Recognition of Professor and Mrs. 
Bloom’s studies in foreign archives and of Mr. Bloom’s numerous 
studies in the field of New Mexican history was especially noted. Toast- 
master of the evening was Professor Lynn B. Mitchell. Guest speaker 
was Dr. France V. Scholes of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
a long-time friend and co-worker of Professor Bloom. 

In June, Sigma held a banquet and program honoring Dr. Lynn 
B. Mitchell, head of the department of Greek and Latin and in fact 
professor of ancient history as well. The occasion was Dr. Mitchell’s 
retirement from active duty at the close of the academic year. Dr. 
Dorothy Woodward presided; Miss Erna Fergusson spoke on “A 
Student’s Reminiscences”; Dr. John D. Clark, who came to the Uni- 
versity in the early 1900's along with Dr. Mitchell, spoke on “Remin- 
iscences of Early University Days’; and Dr. Marion Dargan, acting 
head of the history department, presented a special testimonial, on 
behalf of the history department and Phi Alpha Theta. 

During April, Sigma had a splendid meeting, with Mr. James M. 
Daniel, one of the initiates, discussing the Brazilian Revolution of 
1930, of which he had been an observer. Mrs. Ralph W. Tapy enter- 
tained the guests in her home. 

New initiates were Priscilla Chavez, Edith M. Davenport, Kenneth 
K. Harms, F. Anne Johnson, Arthur N. Loveridge, Dorothy E. Luch- 
ini, Clare W. McFall, Carlos A. Robaina, Martin F. Salas, and Gideon 
A. Sjoberg. 





oA Sigma notes with deep regret the sudden death of Professor Lansing 
he B. Bloom during the month of February, 1946. 
i“ Phi: University of Minnesota 
IT, 
ris- Dr. A. C. Krey, chairman of the department of history at the Uni- 
W. versity, has sent a story of Deno Geankoplis, a member of Phi chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta. Dr. Krey writes: “The incident arose out of a 
correspondence that grew out of this young man’s promise to complete 
his work in a year’s course which he had been taking with me. He 
ion left to enter the service about two weeks before the end of the academic 
a year. The completion of the course involved the writing of a paper 
volt on which he had made oral progress reports during the year and then 
4 a final examination. When he came to say good-bye to me he assured 
me that he would keep the paper and let me know just as soon as he 
- was ready for the examination, which he expected to take in camp. 
with “The spirit was willing, but the trials of the base camp and other 
od military duties proved rather difficult hurdles to overcome, but he 
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never let up on his determination to complete the paper and finish the 
course. The correspondence extended from 1942 to 1946, and along 
the way I had letters at first averaging one a month, then, as the 
war became more intense, the intervals grew wider, but he never forgot 
his promise, and the clipping tells what the result of it all was. 

“There were some eighteen letters, and I read excerpts that bore 
out his efforts to fulfill his promise. I entitled these excerpts “The Iliad 
and Odyssey of Deno Geankoplis’.”” Here is the story. 

Today Deno Geankoplis has two proofs of his success—a degree of 
“dottore in lettere” awarded him by learned professors of the University 
of Pisa, Italy, and an M. A. degree from the University of Minnesota 
bestowed upon him at a surprise party at Coffman Memorial union 
last week. 

Deno is still amazed at the suddenness with which he received that 
M. A. parchment. The fact that he was going to receive it had been 
a deep, dark secret on the campus, known only to a handful of inter. 
ested professors. Came Thursday afternoon and a meeting was called 
by PHI ALPHA THETA, honorary historical fraternity, to greet fifty 
returned veterans whose major subject was history. 

Geankoplis turned out to be the headliner, much to his surprise. 
With his friend and former teacher, Professor A. C. Krey, history 
department chairman, presiding, he found himself in the midst of an 
oral examination on French and Italian languages, history, fine arts, 
and philosophy. 

This examination, of course, was more a demonstration than a 
full-scale academic test, for all the professors who quizzed him had 
earlier satisfied themselves that Deno was a brilliant M. A. candidate. 

The young scholar-fiddler took the surprise examination in stride, 
flung back answers in assorted languages to his inquisitors’ thorny 
questions and reaped plaudits for a spontaneous and virtuoso per 
formance. 

Background of this examination and honor is an amazing record 
of pursuit of learning in the midst of war and war duties. Geankoplis, 
a graduate student and fledgling member of the Minnesota Symphony 
Orchestra, had enlisted in the army just before completing his work 
for a degree under Professor Krey. Eager to further his scholastic 
work, he took every opportunity to add to his knowledge both in this 
country and in the Mediterranean area after he arrived there. 

Geankoplis’ scholastic progress was recounted by Professor Krey 
in the form of excerpts from letters he had written his teacher over 4 
period of nearly four years. At Ft. Warren, Wyo., he marched at the 
head of his platoon with a French boy who tutored him in French. He 
read half the Bible. He played his violin at camp entertainments. 
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When he reached North Africa he played a benefit performance 
for the French Red Cross, raising $1,000. In Naples he was soloist 
three times at the San Carlo Opera house. He played at Rome and 
Pisa. He learned Italian from the natives. 

After much effort, he got himself registered at the University of 
Pisa early in 1945, and after 11 months of night study there gave a 
dissertation, in Italian, to 11 Pisa professors on “The Penetration of 
Greco-Byzantine Culture in Italy from 1000 to 1300.” This brought 
him the Pisa degree. 

Meanwhile, with all his study of early Italian architecture, his read- 
ing of Italian tomes and study of languages, he did a good job for 
the army, rising in rapid promotions from buck private to captain. At 
one time he quelled a riot of 1,000 Italian laborers in their own 
language. 

University professors here found that Geankoplis during the war 
had learned or added to his knowledge of no less than 18 subjects, 
ranging from ancient and Byzantine Greek to philosophy and archae- 


ology. 
Omega: Gettysburg College 





Initiation of the largest group of new members since before the 
advent of abnormal conditions due to war demands was held on Thurs- 
day, March gist. The following were initiated: Miss Dorotha I. Palm- 
et, Messrs. Edward K. Perry, Harold H. Hummel, Jr., Carl E. Ehr- 


Ss, 


a hart, and Charles H. George. Messrs. George and Hummel are service- 

ad men who have returned to complete their college course. After the 

.. initiation the chapter was entertained at the Chi Alpha Sigma House 

de, where Miss Avis M. C. Cauley, a member of the Beta chapter and an 

ny asistant state historian, addressed the group. 

yer The chapter is sponsoring the Central Regional Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians on May 1 at the col- 

ord #& kege. This Federation is an organization of local history groups in 

ylis, #§ the high schools in the central part of the state. 

ony Plans are in the making for the annual chapter picnic and historical 

ork #@ our which has been a pleasant feature of our year’s program. 

Astic Plans are also in the making for the regional meeting as a part of 

this #§ the celebration of Phi Alpha Theta’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary which 
vill be held in Gettysburg next October. 

Krey 

era fy pha Beta: College of Wooster 

. the The Alpha Beta chapter at the College of Wooster has had as its 

He 


heme this year a study of the eighteenth and nineteenth century his- 
onans, dealing with representatives from the various schools at monthly 
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meetings. The men treated have been Gibbon, Michelet, Treitschke, 
Macaulay, Ranke, and Turner. 

The student membership of the chapter is now 18, with 4 faculty 
members belonging. This June the chapter plans to celebrate its fifth 
anniversary at the spring commencement together with the alumni 
It is of particular interest that the chapter's first president, Katherine 
Summerlaty, has received her Ph. D. degree from Yale (1945) and is 
now teaching in Scripps College in Pomona, California. 


Alpha Gamma: Bucknell University 


At a recent meeting of Alpha-Gamma chapter, held at the home 
of Professor William T. Johnson, the members elected the following 
officers for this semester: Alta Schroder, president, Idele Kerr, sect. 
tary, and Sylvia Slife, treasurer. 

After the business was disposed of, Professor Johnson permitted the 
members to examine the various pieces in his antique collection. He 
explained the pieces and told of some interesting experiences he had 
in acquiring them. The first object that attracted the group wasa 
spinet on which they played a few experimental notes. From the 
spinet they wandered into the family room, which is furnished almos 
completely with antiques from a mantel clock with wooden works tw 
some rare pieces of hob-nail glass. The high spot of the evening wa 
the attractive display of glassware in the dining room. Over a period 
of years Professor Johnson has assembled forty pieces of purple sly 
ware, of which there are only two complete sets in the United States 
There was also a rare piece of pigeon’s blood glass, some pieces o 
milk glass, wedgewood, Belleek, and spatter ware among others. The 
girls spotted a spinning wheel as they were leaving the dining room 
and had Professor Johnson explain how it worked. In connection 
with a moon dial on the grandfather’s clock he described the delicatt 
art of restoring antiques. 

The evening was perfectly charming and the members left onl 
when they realized that if they didn’t hustle they'd be late. 


Alpha Delta: Marquette University 


Highlighting the Alpha Delta chapter celebration commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Phi Alpha Theta will be the joint meet 
ing with the Milwaukee County Historical Society on the afternoon d 
Sunday, March 17, at the Milwaukee County Court House and a Silve 
Jubilee banquet later that evening at the Ambassador Hotel. 

Following messages of welcome to be extended by Mr. Frederid 
Heath, President of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, and 
Rev. Raphael N. Hamilton, S. J., moderator of Alpha Delta chapter 
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members and their guests will hear an address by the Hon. Judge Wil- 
liam H. Shaughnessy. At the close of Judge Shaughnessy’s address, Mr. 
Theodore Mueller, Custodian of the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society Museum, will conduct a tour through the museum describing 
briefly the exhibits and their significance for early Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin history. Six members of Phi Alpha Theta will act as guides 
in order to enable all visitors to see typical examples of rare exhibits 
in each field. 

Distinguished guests at the 6:30 banquet meeting will be Mr. Fred- 
erick Heath, President of Milwaukee County Historical Society, Judge 
William H. Shaughnessy and Mr. Lawrence Timmerman, President 
of the County Council. 

At an initiation ceremony in Drexel Lodge, Sunday, February 17, 
the following were admitted to membership in Phi Alpha Theta: 
Charles Agast, Theodore Bartusch, Ethel Mary DeMarsh, Rev. E. J. 
Drummond, S. J., Margaret A. Kotze, Jean Margoles, James H. Reedy, 
Eleanore M. Ryerson, Mary Ann Swaebly, Mary H. Thomey, and 
fileen Torphy. 

Word has reached us that Carl A. Wildner, member of the local 
chapter, died August 29, 1945, in the service of his country. 

Alpha Iota: University of Nevada 

Recently elected to membership of Alpha Iota were the following: 
Raymond Ceccarelli, Anita Hincelot, Edwin S. Dodson, Mary Lou 
Hovenden, Wilburta Flavin, Junerwanda J. McMichael, Rachel Mc- 
Neil, Jane Perkins, Carol Riley, and Frances B. Sumner. 

Professor Claude Smith, charter member of Alpha Iota, resumed 
his teaching in the history department at the University of Nevada 
ater a leave of absence. 


108 


Alpha Kappa: University of Toledo 





Alpha Kappa Chapter of the University of Toledo was organized 
late last spring (May 4, 1945), that it did not get under way until 
last September. 

On November 3, 1945, it took a trip to the Hayes Memorial Found- 
ation in nearby Fremont, Ohio. Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, its director, 
ulked briefly on the many interests of the late President Rutherford B. 
Hayes. The trip was undertaken jointly with the International Re- 
htions club. It was a very successful outing and many worthwhile 
jntacts were made. 

On December 14, 1945, Alpha Kappa held initiation services. Four 
tw members were added: Rhoda H. Harris, Lois L. Martin, Mary 
llice Ohlinger, and Stephen Bartha. Miss Nancy Woehling, formerly 
Alpha Gamma chapter, affiliated with our chapter. Miss Martin 
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has since joined the mathematics faculty of the university; Mr. Bartha 
is general manager of the Cousino Visual Education Service in down. 
town Toledo. Only one untoward event marred our services. Howard 
Burtch, one of our charter members, died suddenly as a result of a 
stroke. His sometimes homely philosophy and his ever-helping hand 
had done much to make the early days of Alpha Kappa a success. He 
will not be soon forgotten. 

George Washington’s birthday (February 22, 1946) saw a showing 
of films on Latin America through the courtesy of Mr. B. A. Cousino, 
an alumnus of the university. The International Relations club, The 
Pan-American club, and the Spanish club were our guests. The films 
dealt with the life of Venezuela, Ecuador, and Uruguay, and showed 
an automobile trip through South America to the Straits of Magellan 
The meeting was well attended. 

Another initiation of members is planned for this spring; the Con 
vention at Pittsburgh is definitely on our calendar; and two talks ar 
scheduled before the end cf the semester. The Munich Pact and the 
French Press and The Good Neighbor Policy Towards Latin America 
are the topics tentatively set for those two meetings. 
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Dr. Eugene O. Porter, until August 1, 1946, a captain in 
the army of the United States, plans to return to his post at 
the College of Mines in El Paso. His article on “The Articles 
of War” continues the studies on military history that he 
has already presented in THE HisTorIAN. 
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lished in THE Histor1AN. Many will enjoy his timely criti- 
cisms. 
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Dr. Hazel Adele Pulling is a member of the staff of the 
School of Library Science at the University of Southern 
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another chapter of her doctoral dissertation. 


Dr. Anatole G. Mazour, a member of the history faculty 
of the University of Nevada and a charter member of Alpha 
lota chapter, was until recently a visiting professor at Stan- 
ford University. He has recently been promoted to a full 
professorship. 
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